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Johnson Grass. 


Hubert Post, of Dallas county, Alabama, 
contributes the following to the Breeder’s 
Gazette : 

In 1878 the Johnson grass was sold in Iowa 
and adjoining States under the name of Green 
Valley grass, and sold at $15.00 per bushel. 
It has also been called Guinea grass, St. 
Mary’s grass, Jamaica grass, Means grass, 
Cuba grass, Egyptian grass, and its popu- 
larity will probably this or next season start 
it out under a new name; but nevertheless 
it is the Johnson grass (sorghum halapense) 
which received its name from the man who 
brought it here about forty years ago. It is 
thus described by two of our leading botan- 
ists of the South. Dr. D. L. Phares, of the 
Mississippi Agricultural College, says: “ It 
seems pretty well agreed to now call what 
has been called Guinea grass, Johnson 
grass, and leave the name Guinea grass 
for the panicum jumetorum, to which it 
properly belongs. Johnson grass is peren- 
nial, and has cane-like roots, or more prop- 
erly underground stems, from the size of a 
goose-quill to that of the little fi 
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every. 
One bashel of the po cleaned seed is suf- 
ficient for one acre of land. 

“The leaf, stalk and panicle of this grass 
resemble those of other sorghums. It grows 
in any land where corn will grow, and like 


the latter, the better the land the heavier the 


crop. On rich lands the culms attain a size 
of one-half an inch in diameter and a height 
of seven feet. It should be cut while tender, 
and then live stock are fond of it, for a few 
weeks are sufficient to render it so coarse 
and hard that animals refuse it or eat it 
sparingly.” 

Hon. J. B. Killebrew, commissioner of ag- 
riculture for Tennessee, in his ‘‘ Grasses of 
Tennessee,” says : “ The Johnson grass rises 
With a stem from four to twelve feet high, 
according to the soil in which it grows ; erect, 
smooth, leaves linear, flexuous, graceful, 
curling down at the end like corn, flowers in 
& panicle at the top; at first green, chang- 
ing gradually to a yellow; when ripe, a dark 
brown. When young it is very tender and 
sweet, the pith being full of sugary juice. 
The leaves are;’as large as corn fodder and 
very nutritious. It has a perennial root, and 
80 vigorous that when planted it is a difficult 
matter to eradicate it, so care must be taken 
to plant it where it is not to be disturbed. 
The roots are creeping and throw out shoots 
from every joint. It is a fine fertilizer, and 
sown on a piece of poor, washed land, will 
in a few years restore it to its primitive fer- 
tility. But. there is really not.much differ- 
ence where it is sown, for a farmer once get, 
ting a good stand will not -wamt to destroy 
it. It will bear cutting three or four times 
® year, and. in fact it has to be done, for 
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be sown one bushel of the extra cleaned 
seed per acre. It gives the earliest pastures 
we have, preceding blue-grass and clover a 
month. Hogs are fond of the roots, and any 
amount of rooting in it will not injure it. In 
fact it is a stick-tight. It not only thrives 
well on bottoms, but it will grow just as 
well on upland, and though poor upland 
will make but little hay, yet it makes fine 
pasture. It disappears in the winter alto- 
gether, but the first warm weather brings it 
up, and it grows with astonishing rapidity. 
On our lands and in our climate (Tennessee), 
it will grow from five to seven feet high, 
while in South Carolina it will grow twelve 
feet high. 

“ For soiling purposes it is not equaled by 
any grass in our knowledge, as it can be cut 
every two or three weeks. Many persons 
object to it on account of its great tenacity 
of life, matting the soil in every direction 
with its cane-like roots, and the rapidity 
with which it will spread over a field, and 
the difficulty of eradicating it. But these 
very objections should be its recommenda- 
tion to owners of worn-out fields ; and if it 
is desired to pane it, it is only necessary 


~ “ % ~~ 
the fheeges of a winter, renewing the bresk- 
ing up once or twice during the winter and 
then cultivating the next spring.” 

In a letter published in the Rural Carolé- 
nian for 1874, Mr. N. B. Moore (now de- 
ceased), who had for more than forty years: 
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others. having faithfully tried many. It is 
perennial; is as nutritious as any other; 
when once well set is difficult to eradicate; 
will grow ou ordinary lands and yields 
abundantly. It is said Mr. Moore’s income 
from one hundred acres was from seven to 
ten thousand dollars per annum. 

Mr. Goelzel, of Mobile, says: “It is un- 
doubtedly the most profitable soiling plant 
yet introduced, and also promises to be the 
plant for our Southern hay-stacks, provided 
it can be cut every three or four weeks.” 


Mr. John J. Delchamps says, in the Rural 
Carolinian for 1874, that he cut from one 
square yard of land, accurately measured 
(and it was a fair average of the entire plot 
in grass), six pounds and three and one- 
fourth ounces of dry hay. Reckoning the 
acre at 4,840 square yards, the result is over 
fifteen tons of dry hay to the acre—twelve 
days’ growth being lost by an accident, and 
the season not a favorable one. I dug the 
roots from the same square yard of ground 
in January, and the weight was two pounds 
and ten-ounces, equal to 6.45 tons per acre. 
Hogs devour these roots as eagerly as sweet 
potatoes. Six and one-half tons of hog feed 
and fifteen tons of good hay I should regard 
asa very good result from one acre of land. 
It may be well to-add that on the square 
yard of ground from which I dug the roots 
the grass is as. th ow as on any other 
part of the plot. wo pounds and a half of 





‘dry hay per square yard gives the first cut- 
‘ting 12,000 pounds, or six tons. Well may 





cattle crossed over it four times a day all 
grown only grass crops, speaks of this grass | summer, still no rain came until June. What 


as Guinea grass. He says he prefers it to all 





another writer exclaim: “ If you want grass, 
& grass, the grass, and have rich land, this is 
just the thing to fill the bill.” 


For a grass for both grazing and for hay 
it has no equal. A writer in the Texas Farm 
and Ranch says: “It has been successful in 
some of the dryest sections of this country 
on all kinds of soil, even alkali, and it will 
grow with less moisture than any other grass. 
For hay it is second to no other grass, its 
yield is simply enormous and that of an ex- 
cellent quality. It equals blue-grags or timo- 
thy in milk and fat-producing qualities.” It 
has been supposed, from the fact of its first 
being planted in the South, that it would 
not do well in the northern part of our 
country. This isa mistake, for during the 
winter of 1880-81, the coldest for years, 
while the ground was frozen'to the depth ef 
two feet the grass was not injured. Here- 
with is the experience of Mr. A. Hollings- 
worth, of Winfield, Kan. He says: “ You 
ask me for my experience with Johnson 
grass. It is about as follows: When located 
in Edwards county, in Southwestern Kansas, 
the winter of 1879, I sent to you for a small: 
semen af sente Neh ile Deeg on the 
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rain for seven monthe, the ground-was he : 
and dry and could not be plowed, so I 
weighted down my harrow, but with little 
or no effect, but I sowed the seed. Several 
pouastived “head - 60 aegis ane 36.’ mutnny ae 


seed had not blown away germinated, and 
continued to grow, but was eaten down as 
fast as it showed abovethe ground, the sheep 
pawed the ground to get below the level. 
Still there was no die to it, the roots pene- 
trating the ground ten or twelve inchesdeep. 
A few seeds that found lodgment in the corn 
fields sent out sixty to seventy shoots from 
two to six feet high-and would measure at: 
least two feet in diameterin the'bunch. In 
the fall I fenced in the strip to see if it would’ 
winter kill, and it had a grand test, as it was 
the most severe winter I had experienced in: 
Kansas. 

In the spring of 1881 I found that the cold 
winter in which my water pipes—which 
were twenty inches deep—were frozen, had 
not affected the plant. I then put in ten 
acres, and with another dry season it made 
a fine growth, and I cut ten tons of hay off}, 
from five acres and let the other five séed | 


and then whipped it off to ‘thicken: the} gy, 


growth, and then pastuted it: down. 
All kinds of stock devour it with 
relish, either as hay or in pasture. 


cut to the acre the first Season, by ciitting fit if 
June and August, T shall fn i new ‘Toca 
tion sow twenty acres | sabe E rt 





cut green, then plowed three times the first 
season, and what seed take root the next 
must be dug out to prevent seeding again. 
This is to me its greatest recommendation. 
Kansas wants some kind of tame grass that 
can be gotten in. We have quite enough 
that can be gotten out too easily.” 

This gentleman’s experience has proven 
that we have in the Johnson grass just what 
is wanted on the Western plains, where rains 
are infrequent, and months come and go 
without the necessary moisture for other 
crops. No grass stands the drouth as well, 
because its long roots will find moisture no 
matter how deep it will have to go. 

This grass is bound to come into almost 
universal use North, East, Suuth and West, 
because it will supply a long felt want. . 
Messrs. Paige & Morton, of Tulare county, 
California, say they have 250 acres of John- 
son grass which they consider of greater 
value than another field containing 500 acres 
of alfalfa. Texas is sowing it very largely, 
as experience has taught them that they can 
find nothing so valuable to take the place of 
the native grasses which are disappearing 
mary. The hay, when the grass is cut 
en in ranean Properly leotaig is un- 






iobaneeley are fond of it. When | sown pt 
thin it will grow up in tussecks, but with 
one bushel tothe acre of the extra cleaned | 
seed it will-haye'a good stand. When it first 
all | Comes up‘it looks much like young corn, if 
the nights and mornings are cool it is purple, 
but when the days tee. it assumes a 
beautiful green. 

Allow Ma inittegiite, carious article 
which leaves a false impression. “It. may 
be cut three to six times per year, and makes 
from four to eight tons of hay per cutting.” 
Let it read four-to eight tons of hay per an- 
num. While.on some lands it may equal 
your statement, it is. nct best.to so publish 
it. A letter from Monterey, Mex., tells me 
they commence.cutting it in March and cut 
it eight times a year. 

Ihave quoted from others who have no 
object in making false impresssions, and 
trust this article may place this valuable 
panniers Hatt! before the world. 


"Agricultural Fairs. 


“The Editor’of the National Live Stock 
§ Bde: In 
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mechanica} exhibitions that once constituted 
some of their most useful and instructive 
attractions. Even the farmers have ceased 
to make entries of the articles peculiar to 
their own industries. Rarely now are to be 
seen displays of generous rolls of delicious 
butter, while the vegetables of their gardens, 
the apples and pears of their orchards, and 
the quilts and embroideries of their wives 
and daughters, have long since ceased to 
make their appearance in any creditable 
amount. The county fairs of to-day are 
displays of chickens, cattle, sheep, hogs and 
horses, Just ag you approach the borders 
of the large cities, the chickens, hogs, and 
sheep disappear, and fancy cattle and fine 
horses predominate, The,county fair is fast 
losing its old-time attractiveness of harvest- 
home festivals. Country maidens and 
country lads rarely now walk hand in hand 
over the grounds and around the outer pro- 
menades of the amphitheatres, for they 
assume the modesty of more artificial society. 
The glory of the primitive county fair has 
also in part been taken away by the general 
circulation of newspapers and commercial 
travelling agents; by the rapid transit of the 
railroad, and the more rapid commun‘cation 
of the telegraph. If the farmer desires any 
information on any subject pertaining to 
stock and farm implements, or to grain and 
fruits, the land now so teems with agricul- 
tural and stock journals, that he consults 
their columns rather than repair to the 
county or State fairs for the desired know- 
ledge. Even the horse and cattle displays 
are not now sufficient attractions to keep up 
the large public patronage in some localities, 
and the county fairs not only languish in 
their treasuries, despite the fact that some 
of them are partially supported by statutory 
contributions, but they are looking to other 
attractions to lure popular interest. Thus, 
in Philadelphia a bench show is advertised 
as une of the depertments of the fair, 
although it would be difficnlt to maintain 
the propriety of such an exhibition outside 
of the hunting dog as the farmer’s com- 
panion in his leisure strolls in search of 
game; the watch dog for the safety of his 
property at night; the terrier to exterminate 
the greatest enemy of his granaries, the rats ; 
and the shepherd to save him many weary 
steps in herding his sheep and cattle. Dog 
shows have lately become popular as a 
fashionable sensation. Ladies of social 
quality not only attend bench shows, and 
put up with the whines, and howls, and 
growls of the imprisoned canines, but enter 
their favorite dogs for premiums in their 
respective classes, with all the enthusiasm of 
personal contention for rewards of merit. 
We have no objection to this addition to 
the county fairs. Like all other kindly- 
disposed people, we are pleased with the 
wag of the dog's tail, and return, with un- 
conscious kindness, his unwavering loyalty ; 
but the entrance of dogs for premiums 
certainly measures the decadence of the 
genuine old-fashioned county fairs. 

Horses in the greater, and cattle in the 
lesser degree, still hold their places ; but the 
demands upon their quality must be more 
scientifically drawn, or they, too, ~will lose 
their attractiveness. The time is at hand 
when pedigree will be supreme, and this is 
eminently proper. No horse, or bull, or 
cow should be allowed to compete unless 
the certified pedigree of his breeding accom- 
panies the animal. One of the great neces- 
sities of county fairs is to determine 
superiorities in breeding, and, unless the 
certificate of breeding is ascertained beyond 
question, there is no such thing as an in- 
telligent award. Frequently the premium 
is bestowed upon a mongrel-bred animal, 
while the owner of the pure-bred animal 
is sent home without any award. This un- 
just disparagement not only injures the 
county fair, but discourages the owner of 
high-bred stock from any further attempts 





to elevate thé etandard of the fair. We do 
not intend to disparage the entry of animals, 
either mongrel-bred or without pedigree; 
all types of high-bred horses and cattle 
were originally obtained by crosses that 
would not, in the first instance, tz eligible 
for entrance in any distinctive registry. 
Such mongrel-bred animals may, therefore, 
have superior excellence, but that excellence 
should be recognized in grades that do not 
conflict with pedigreed classifications. For 
instance, the Jersey cow or bull without pedi- 
gree may be so classified, but he or she should 
not be permitted to compete with those 
whose standing in the registry of the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club shows them to be 
pure in blood traceable directly to the Chan-" 
nel Islands. Undoubtedly such an unpedi- 
greed Jersey can have an infusion of other 
blood that will escape detection, especially 
if it has bred back in appearance to the 
Jersey peculiarities. It is equally unde- 
niable that such an animal may have 
superior qualities. It may be larger in size, 
or, if a cow, it may be a more generous 
milker. All these excellences can be just as 
favorably rewarded in a special mongrel 
classification, or in the sweepstakes ring. 
This discrimination would not only be truth- 
ful, and exact justice to pure-bred Jerseys, 
but it would be correct in the line of pro- 
gressive breeding. This conclusion is ob- 
vious on a moment’s reflection. If certain 
out-crosses have produced a greater flew of 
milk and a larger yield of butter than is 
derived from a pure-bred Jersey, then the 
breeding public should have the benefit of 
such facts by the intelligent awards at our 
county fairs. 

This is the fundamental error in awarding 
premiums, but it does not exhaust the cata- 
logue of errors. This is pre-eminently the 
age of scientific breeding. All grades of 
live stock are being reduced to fixed types, 
in which the desired excellence is intensified 
go as to make that animal, when subjected | 
to stringent superior to all other ani- 
mals that in ‘a modified degree, the 
same qualities. The county fair should, in 
all cases, contribute its quota'to elevate the 
standard of scientific breeding. Referring 
to the Jersey for illustration, the desirable 
poiats in color, shape, markings, and ap- 
pearance that have been approved by re- 
gisters, should be laid down as the rules for 
the guidance of both owner and judges in 
the award of premiums. This award of 
merit should not depend upon the supposed 
experimental or intuitive knowledge of the 
judges. Itis beyond cavil that the strongest- 
minded man will rule the other judges in 
their decision. The strongest-minded man 
may, in fact, know the least, or be dominated 
by favoritism or prejudices that disqualify 
him from giving an intelligent opinion. All 
these errors should be guarded against by 
certain strong, simple, comprehensive rules 
upon which the award is to be made, just as 
@ righteous jury renders a verdict upon both 
the law and the evidence. Then, and then 
only, will pure pedigreed animals receive 
full and just consideration. Then the ex- 
hibition of the highest grade of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep will be encouraged at our county 
fairs,and then the great mass of the po- 
pulace will be induced to patronize the fairs 
thus systematically conducted. But the 
tests should not end with a mere inspection 
of form and pedigree so far as relates to the 
milch cow, even if it is amply satisfactory 
in the case of the sheep and the hog. Spe- 
cial premiums should be given for practical 
tests upon the ground. The actual yield 
in butter or cheese-producing milk, the 
weight and quality of wool clipped, and the 
live weight of the hog at specified ages, 
should be determined by the judges as vital 
points in making up the awards. All these 
tests would excite rivalry among owners, 
and deepen the public interest till the county 
fair would become one of the features of 





popular excitement for many miles of 
territory. But the qualifications of the 
judges should not be overlooked in this 
general reformation of our county fuirs. 
Men of expenence and knowledge in the 
several departments should be selected in 
advance, and not picked up bhap-hazard on 
the ground from the audience. Moreover, 
the names of the men thus selected should 
be presented at a meeting of the full board 
of directors on the mornings of the days for 
display of these classes, and all disqualified or 
unworthy men should be discarded. Nor 
should any man who has made an eniry in 
any department be eligible to act as judge in 
any other department. In this way only can 
be prevented the gratification of private 
grievances and the satisfaction of personal 
animosities that frequently mar our county 
fairs, and rob meritorious animals of their 
just premiums. For instance, the owner of 
a superior Jersey may place the ribbon of 
honor upon the horse of some owner in the 
draught ring, to the disappointment of the 
owner of an entry in the sameclass. To- 
morrow the disappointed horse-owner is 
selected as judge in the Jersey classification, 
and he accordingly takes great satisfaction 
in deciding against the Jersey of his enemy 
in the horse ring of yesterday. 

Thus animosities are engendered among 
owners, and injustice is done to animals, by 
permitting any cne to act as a judge that 
has become an applicant for premiums in 
any department of the fair. When it is 
practicable, the most impartial justice is 
done when the judges are selected from a 
distance, and are entire strangers, not only 
to the owners of the entries, but to each 
other. 

In all the matters, the greatest drawback 
to success is the want of concert in action 
in the management of various fairs. There 
should be a Fair Congress, embracing the 
directors of at least an entire state, if not of 
several contiguous states. This board of 
appeal should codify the rules for entries and 
the award of premiums, and finally decide 
all disputes, just as the trotting horse in- 
terests of the country have been systema- 
tized and protected till they have grown into 
colossal yet symmetrical proportions. Then 
our county fairs would again come into pro- 
minence as places of interest and instruction 
and authority, such as they have never been 
in the past. 

There is no denying the fact that the horse 
element, especially at fairs contiguous to 
the large cities, is monopolizing the greatest 
interest. The show rings for light harness 
and coach and draught horses are always 
well filled. Proverbially, in all these de- 
partments unsound horses have been re- 
warded, although the rules governing the 
majority of our county fairs expressly forbid 
the conferring of premiums upon unsound 
animals. Such horses should be sent out of 
the ring as permanently disqualified for com- 
petition, and compliance with this rule 
should be exacted from the judges. 

The object of the fair is the encourage- 
ment of the breeding of superior animals, 
without fault or blemish; and no horse 
afflicted with chronic blemishes should be 
permitted to compete with sound animals. 
In all departments of the horse display, 
actual tests are not only practical, but they 
would be intensely interesting to the specta- 
tors. Not only should trotting horses com- 
pete with each other in the speed rings, but 
light harness horses should vie with each 
other, single and in pairs, in light harness, 
and coach horses in carriages, while draught 
horses should be pitted against each other 
in overcoming draught burdens before the 
assembled spectators. Such a spectacle 
would draw a thousand people, intensely 
interested where ten, now, attend the fairs, 
and that, too, with languid interest. But in 
all the horse departments, the trotting horse 
carriee off the large premiums, because he 





is the greatest favorite of the people. Not- 
withstanding his production in~ increased 
proportions every year, he stil] commands a 
larger price every succeeding season, till it 
has come to pass, even in these times of 
unusual depression of commercial interests, 
that the highest price ever paid for a trotting 
horse Mr. Robert Bonner has just given for 
the queen of trotters—the peerless Maud 8. 
The premiums for trotting races are in- 
creasing every year. The time made at the 
fair taces is being lowered every season, and 
the fields of horses are not only enlarged, 
but their grade is much higherthan adorned 
the county fairs ten years ago. 

The proportions thus assumed by our fair 
races demand more stringent regulations. 
The tracks should be laid out, with reference 
to stretches and turns, as near to the re- 
quisites of first-class coursés as the topo- 
graphy of the land renders possible. The 
entries should be carefully criticised. The 
disgrace at our county fairs is the appear- 
ance of old turf horses with disqualifying 
records, known as “ringers,” contending 
with horses honestly entered, and contesting, 
in vain with these superior campaigners. 

Our fair management, as constituted at 
present, is powerless to reform these and 
many other abuses. Their only remedy is 
to join the National Trotting Association, 
which would not only lift them into national 
importance, but clothe them with authority to 
adequately punish al) fraudulent entries, and 
conduct the races upon authoritative and 
systematic regulations. 

The time is not far distant when the 
county and state fairs will be the leading 
places of competition in trotting contests. 
These fairs seem to be the compromise 
grounds upon which all classes of people, 
the church communicants as well as the | 
citizens of the world, can meet together to 
enjoy the one supreme national amusement of 
America, that of fa'rly-contested trotting 
races. 

It therefoge becomes the managers of our 
county fairs not only to become an tntegral 
portion ef the national trotting congress, | 
but to throw around this exhilarating pas- | 
time all the guards of honesty and respon- 
sibility that the moral sense of the body 
politic tacitly demands. When these pre- 
cautions are enforced, our county fairs will 
become more popular than has ever been the 
case in their history heretofore. 
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Farming Matters in France. 


From our Correspondent in Paris, November 29. 





Tue StTaTE OF AGRICULTURE —The agri- 
cultural interest is for the moment wholly 
absorbed with the question of protection. 
It is a specially complicated one in France, 
because a good one-third of the cultivators 
live by their vineyards and depend on ex- 
portation chiefly for sales. Natura!ly they 
conclude, if France taxes out the products “ 
of foreigners—corn, flour, meat, wool, etc.,— 
the latter will retaliate. Then all farmers 
stand in need of cheap meat for their ser- 
vants, and the latter having no longer the 
simple tastes of their forefathers, exact food, 
clothing and fashions in harmony with the 
epoch. 

I do not mean to be understood as lament- 
ing the amelioration of farm servants, nor of 
their employers. I only note the causes 
which enhance the price of and at the same 
time augment the wants of life. Formerly 
in France the farmer, his children and his 
servants constituted a sole family. They | 
took their meals in common, and their cloth- | 
ing differed but little. Now all is changed; | 
the farmer has his separate table; and if his | 
fare be no longer homely, neither is tne hod- 
den grey so universal. His wife and daugh- | 
ters in the matter of toilettes, model Paris- 
fennes, and the maids tread, with respect to | 
costumes, on the heels of their mistresses. | — 


The expense of living is thus increased 
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all round, while the receipts from culture 
are stationary, if not diminished. The gen- 
eral taxation has been running up, and pro- 
cesses of culture are slow to adopt modern 
improvements and scientific aids. American 
and English agricultural implements and 
machinery are superior an4 cheaper to French 
manufactured ; keeping them out of the coun- 
try by higher import duties cannot be a boon 
for the farming community. France con- 
sumes annually 275 millions bushels of wheat 
and 367 millions bushels of other cereals in 
additon to 1} millions tons of meat of all 
kinds. Caution is required in dealing with 
whatever may affect the supplying of such a 
national larder. The prospects of the cam- 
paign so far are favorable to the protection- 
ists. 


Sully, the great statesman under Henri 
1V, said: “ All flourishes ina realm where 
agriculture flourishes.” At the present mo 
ment in France only the wealthy proprietors 
and large farmers appear capable of riding 
out of the gale. The very small holders are 
selling their plats, and the tenant classes are 
throwing up their leases, made mostly in 
France for six years. The value of land 
itself has fallen 30 per cent. in several re- 
gions, and in others a refuge is being sought 
by laying down farms in pasture, It is the 
suddenness of the crisis which has aggra- 
vated the situation, and, to show its painful 
effect, the métayers will fully serve the pur- 
pose. 

A métayer is a farmer who enters into 
partnership with the proprietor of the land ; 
they go halves in the profits; the owner sup- 
plies certain portions of the stock as a set 
off to the labor of the métayer and his fami- 
ly ; other portions are furnished by the pro- 
prietor, the value of some being brought to 
general account as capital. Now, so unex- 
pected has been the arrival of the lean kine, 
and so continued their existence, that at the 
end of the year, not only nothing is ayail- 
able for dividing, but the méteyer finds him- 
self adebtor. This explains why so many 
prefer to return to the condition of farm 
laborer. But there is 3 more cruel side to 
the history of this arrangement. The mé- 
tayer, out of his profits, speculated in buy- 
ing a farm, mayhap the one in which he is 
still an associated cultivator. He purchased 
when prices were at a fancy standard, for he 
concluded, by rigid industry and a frugality 
akin to parsimony, he would cover and 
liquidate his responsibility in a few years. 
But he has been caught by the hard times ; 
he has been forced to borrow money, to 
mortgage his instalments till the moment 
arrived—which is now—when he has not 
even the means to meet the interest. This 
collapse affects the younger generation of 
agriculturists, who, like all youth, suspects 
it will escape rainy days, and, having no 
longer the Spartan ideas of their fathers, 
their savings have been less. Such is the 
true and unbrilliant situation of French ag- 
riculture. 

It remains to be seen, if adding a tax of 2 
or 8 fr. per cwt., to keep out the cereals and 
flours of America, Australia and India will 
give a fillip to wheat farming in France. 
The tendency spreads for pasture lands and 
milk industries, or the production of hay. 
Beet in the sugar regions ought now to pay, 
since the government accords bounties to 


‘the refiners, and farmers are more satisfied 


with prices. German sugar continues to 
fiercely compete with home produce. 

Baets anp SueaR.—Attention has been 
drawn to the circumstance that in pushing 
farmers to cultivate a special and uniform 
variety of beet, manufacturers are not act- 
ing wisely. In Germany, where the root has 
‘from one to two per cent. a higher yield of 
sugar than French beet, growers seek first 


“Of all the variety that suits their soil. To 


discover this, German farmers test several 
seeds on special experimental patches of soll. 
Asa rule, the root that goes deepest into 





the soil and does not collar above ground, of 
which the substance or “flesh ” is very firm 
and the skin very red, will be found to be 
richest in sugar and purest in juice. 

Dr. Koning, of Munster, has made known 
the results of his analyses of beet pulp de- 
rived from the diffusion process in a fresh 
andinadry state, He operated on 2} tons of 
the fresh pulp, from which he obtained 6 
cwts. of dried stuff. The practical results 
corroborate those obtained by Maercker, 
namely, that it is more advantageous to em- 
ploy the pulp in the dessicated state than 
when preserved in silos in the fresh condi- 
tion with the loss consequent on the acidu- 
lous fermentation. 

GREEN Crops AND Live Strocx.—In 1858, 
M. de Troguindy purchased at Plouaret, in 
the north of. France, a property of 500 acres; 
it was a valley, half marsh, half underwood; 
he drained and redrained ; tried several sys- 
tems of culture, till at last he “struck ile.” 
He resolved to cultivate only green crops 
and fat stock and very little cereals. Thus 
in 1871 he produced, through stock, at the 
rate of 3 cwts. of meat per acre, and in 1880 
nearly double that amount. The forage 
crops on which he relies, and sown to come 
into use in due season, are rape, rye, ray- 
grass, crimson and ordinary red clovers, 
cabbage—the lion and thousand headed va- 
rieties—and furze or whins. Beet and tur- 
nips follow in his rotation, and yield 30 to 
85 tons per acre; the ee ar ee 
tons. 

Tue CuLTurE oF CaBBAGE.—There is a 
tendency to cultivate cabbage more exten- 
sively than hitherto for cattle feeding. It is 
& very profitable crop near large towns for 
culinary purposes. No vegetable can be 
healthier; it is very rich in potash. In 
France a very nutritive soup is prepared 
with cabbage, potatoes, bread and a little 
bacon. The Frencli always give, in cooking 
cabbage, a good preliminary scald ; this first 
water deprives it of much ofits strong flavor. 
In the lands watered by the Meuse and the 
Rhine, and their tributaries, immense plains 
of rich, argillaceous and marshy soil are 
cropped with cabbage, destined to prepare 
sourkraut or chou-croute; in other words, 
fermented cabbage, of which more anon. 
A good, white, close, cannon ball-hardness 
of head is aimed at. In February, a plot of 
120 square yards in the kitchen garden or a 
home field is well prepared and manured ; 
8} ounces of seed is sown broadcast and raked 
in, the whole being covered with a slight 
coating of well decomposed straw manure 
to keep the surface moist; if the spring be 
dry, a watering may be necessary. That 
quantity of seed ought to yield about 15,000 
plants. 

The soil for planting out having the re- 
quisite tilth by plowing, harrowing and roll- 
ing, and enriched with 25 tons of farm-yard 
manure per acre,the plantsare dibbled in lines 
82 inches asunder, selecting a humid day in 
April for the work. The after culture con- 
sists in keeping the land clean. At the close 
of October the cabbage is fit for harvesting ; 
each head is turned over on itself; a man 
follows to cut off the root and all green 
leaves ; then they are piled in the cart, look- 
ing like snow balls, and to market. The 
selling price is from 20 to 30 frs. per 100; 
and if the yield per acre be taken at 6,000 
heads, and the price 20 frs. per 100, the re- 
turn will be satisfactory, as the expenses of 
cultivation and rent are about 280 frs. per 
acre. 

Sour Kravut.—Anglo-Saxons have yet to 
learn the utility of chou-croute as an aliment ; 
it is “ grateful and comforting,” and withal 
nutritive; itis an excellent aid during the 
winter and spring when vegetables run short. 
It isa standing dish on continental tables. 
Then it iseasily prepared :. two implements ; 
one to cut the stalk clean ont, without dis- 
figuring the head, and the other, a kind of 
jack-plane, with movable knives, to shave the 
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cabbage, held in a bench, into the necessary 
strips or shreds. These are put into a barrel 
having @ false bottom, the empty space to be 
filled with water, and changed in eight or 
ten days; placea layer of the shreds, with al- 
ternate sprinkling of salt, and add some ju- 
niper berries ; cover the top well with stones, 
not calcareous, placing a cloth over the sur- 
face of the upper layer. In ten or fifteen 
days it will be sufficiently fermented and can 
be used ; 1 Ib. of salt to 1 ewt. of “shavings.” 

To cook, wash it well with water several 
times and press the mass strongly ; then place 
in a saucepan with some butter, lard is pre- 


ferable, or even goose fat; simmer during 


five hours, A large quantity can be pre- 
pared at once, as it keeps well and reheats 
admirably.* With a slice of bacon, a sau- 
sage, etc., families and farm servants can 
feast like.a king on the dish. 

Irems.—The exhibition of 1889, will give 
an extensive development on this occasion 
to the agricultural section. It is not unlikely 
that a special building in the suburbs will 
be devoted to implements and machinery, 
and no expense spared to test exhibits at 
work. 

The supply of wine being now short in 
France, many farmers have planted orchards 
and so prepare cider. The latter is preferred 
by families, to be adulterated and artificial 
beverages baptised wine, and which are in- 
nocent of all relationship with grapes. The 
pulp residue is employed for cattle feeding. 
Bossingault attests that very good eaux-de- 
vie can be obtained by preserving the resi- 
due in vats, well compressed, during six 
months, and then distilling the fermented 
mass. Made into a compost, it is excellent as 
@ top-dressing for meadows in the month of 
March ; a littie lime is generally added to 
neutralize the anti-fertilizing action of the 
tannin. 

This being the period for fattening geese, 
French farmers, to remove the strong flavor 
naturally of the flesh—a peculiarity with 
aquatic fowls—mix powdered charcoal with 
the food a few weeks before (Where 
the food is oil cake, this corrective becouse a 


necessity. 
The Organic Elements of Plante—Oxygen. 


By B. Purygar, LL. D., Professor of Chemistry 
in Richmond College. 


No. 2. 


Oxygen constitutes about 36 per cent. of 
the weight of desiccated plants. This gas 
was discovered in 1774, in this country, by 
Dr. Priestly, and the discovery shed a flood 
of light upon all the realms of nature. 
Until then we were groping and floundering 
in the dark; fanciful and frequently silly 
theories were invoked to explain the pheno- 
mena of nature that constantly solicit notice 
on every hand. This splendid discovery, 
however, soon led the way to the discovery 
of the composition of air, water, rocks, and 
soil, and furnished the easy explanation of 
the hitherto mysterious processes of combus- 
tion and decay, of growth and nutrition. 
Chemistry and its sister sciences at once 
sprang into life, opening to our knowledge, 
and subjecting to our use and control, the 
whole realm of material nature. 

Of all the elements, oxygen is the most 
energetic in its properties, and has the wid- 
est range of affinities, uniting with all 
known elements, with a single exception— 
fluorine. There is scarcely a form of matter 
about us that does not contain oxygen. It 
is a part of the atmosphere and of water; 
it is found largely in rocks, ores, the soil 
and in all organi¢ bodies, both animal and 
vegetable. Hundreds of compounds con- 
tain it, and yield it, on proper treatment, for 
our examination. But one compound con- 
tains oxygen so largely, and yields it so 
readily that we always use it when we wish 
to procure the gas. This compound is the 





chlorate of potash, which, upon being heated 
in a retort, is decomposed; the chlorine and 
potassium combine and form the solid, 
potassium chloride, while all the oxygen, both 
of the chloric acid and potash, is set free as 
agas. From a pound of chlorate potash, 
which abovt fills a pint bottle, we may ob- 
tain 85 gallons of oxygen gas. The gas is 
easily collected by putting the end of the © 
tube beneath any inverted glass vessel full 
of water. As the chlorate of potash: is 
heated and decomposed, the gas comes off 
and displaces the water: We thus have, say, 
a gallon of oxygen. 

Let us look at it, and put questione to it, 
and learn its wonderful properties. To our 
senses, it seems nothing. Indeed, we cannot 
see it, we cannot smell it, we cannot taste it ; 
and yet we have isolated and imprisoned the 
king of the material Universe, who asserts, 
and maintains with uncompromising tenac- 
ity, his divine right to rule. 

Let us proceed to learn by experiment the 
nature and properties of oxygen gas, We 
ignite a piece of charcoal and introduce it 
into a vessel of the gas. It burns with 
beautiful scintillations, and the product of 
the combustion is carbonic acid gas, C Og. 
The combustion ef the charcoal is simply 
the rapid union of oxygen with the carbon ; 
and ordinary combustion is the rapid union 
of oxygen with the carbon and other ele- 
ments, particularly hydrogen, of the burn- 
ing body. 

If we introduce into oxygen gas an ignited 
splinter ef wood, or wheat straw, on which 
only the slightest spark remains, it bursts 
instantaneously into flame and rapidly dis- 
appears. A piece of watch spring, tipped 
with a little burnirg sulphur, burns more 
rapidly than dry cotton in the common air, 
omitting dazzling coruscations, while fre- 
quently the molten iron is imbedded like 
shot in the glass vessel. A red dust is the 
product of this combustion and this red 
dust is iron oxide. After the combustion is 
over, this iron rust may be collected and 
‘weighed; ‘and it is found to express the 
sum of the weight of the watch spring and 
of the oxygen consumed in effecting the 
combustion. In a thimbleful or two of this 
red dust, iron oxide—is contained the oxy- 
gen which a few seconds before had oc- 
cupied, in the free or uucombined state, the 
volume of a gallon or more. In combining 
with iron, the oxygen goes back to the 
solid state, becoming a part of the solid 
oxide of iron, ‘and utterly destroying all the 
properties of the iron. The iron is utterly 
subdued by it; it has lost its identity and 
its value. From this oxide of iron we can- 
not make a pot or a plow-share, a knife or 4 
horse-shoe. To wrench iron from the grasp 
of oxygen, is the whole object of the smelt- 
ing process. With vast labor and at enor- 
mous cost, we compel the oxygen to let go, 
and so we get metallic iron; but the costly 
process is hardly over before oxygen re- 
asserts its claim and proceeds to take pos- 
session of the iron again. See the plow 
rusting in the field; this yellow rust is the 
proef of the successful assault of oxygen, 
reducing the iron to the same state from 
which it was originally obtained. 

The experiments mentioned give a clear 
idea of the active and energetic character of 
oxygen gas. Constituting about 3 of the 
volume of the atmosphere, it is the active, 
positive agent by which are carried on the 
processes of respiration and combustion, 
decomposition and decay. Indeed, spon- 
taneous decay is simply slow combustion, 
A cord of wood disappearing by devay in 
50 years, requires the same amount of oxy- 
gen, forms the same products and develops 
the same amount of heat as if it had been 
burned directly in a day. 

In this way, oxygen is the great scaven- 
ger of nature. It combines with the ele- 
ments of decomposing bodies and converts 
them into inodorous and innocuous gases, 
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matter emptied into the river by the numer- 
ous towns and villages on its banks. But if 
the James had been a lazy stream, falling 
in reaching Richmond only a few feet, the 
water would have been putrid and poison- 
ous, and to drink it had been death. 

The seeming calamity which visited Lon- 
don in the time of the 2d Charles, to wit, 
the great conflagration that followed hard 
upon the great plague, was indeed a bles- 
sing, but for which London would not have 
been to-day the metropolis of the world. 
The filth accumulated on badly ventilated 
areas—the prolific source of pestilence and 
death, was literaliy burned away. In re- 
building the city, better provision was made 
for the eration of the buildings and back- 
yards, and this with other sanitary measures 
has made the great city comparatively 
healthful. The plague, which often had 
scourged the city before, has not since re- 
appeared. The full access of air is necessary, 
though not always adeqaate, to burn off 
putrescent organic matter, and thus destroy 
its poisonous character. It is literally puri- 
fication by fire. 


Our vital tissues are constantly wasting 
as the essential condition of their functional 
activity. Our nervous matter wastes and 
becomes effete as the result of thought and 
emotion; our muscles waste and become 
effete as the result of physical labor and ac- 
tivity. These dead tissues—dead as the 
result of their activity—can work no more, 
just as the spent powder can no more propel 
a ball, as the oxydized zinc can develop no 
more electricity. Now, as our tissues work 
and waste, it is the function of oxygen intro- 
duced by the lungs into the blood to burn 
off, as fast as formed, these disintegrated 
tissues, the accumulation of which in the 
system would soon poison the blood and 
produce death. As the products of the com- 
bustion of these dead tissues, carbonic acid 
and water, resulting respectively from the 
combustion of the carbon and hydrogen of 
these tissues, are constantly evolved from 
the lungs and the skin. Oxygen therefore 
is not only the great scavenger of external 
nature, but of the interior of our bodies 
also, burning off nervousand muscular mat- 
ter as fast as it becomes devitalized, but in 
the process developing heat and maintaining 
the temperature of the body at the normal 
point of 98 degrees. It may be compared 
to the servant who cleans up your room and 
makes your fires. 

Of all the elements, oxygen is the most 
abundant. It constitutes 3 of the volume and 
a little more then a fifth of the weight of the 
atmosphere. Oxygen is § of the weight of 
water and from 1 pint of water may be ob- 
tained 79 gallons of oxygen. Who can 
form aconception of the immense volume 
of this gas imprisoned in all the waters of 
the globe. Besides, it constitutes nearly 50 
per cent. of all the rocks that make up the 
crust of the globe. Nearly all organic bodies, 
whether animal or vegetable, contain it. 

By virtue of its restless activity and 
energy, it attacks and subdues other ele- 
ments, destroying their properties and losing 
its own in the process. As soon as life 
departs from an organic structure, it attacks 
and combines with its elements, and wheels 
them off, as invisible gases, into the viewless 
air. It{never pretermits its assaults in sum- 





mer or winter, by night or by day. Every- 
where and at ali times, it is pursuing its 

i career, aud human wit is tor- 
tured, and, to a large extent, in vain, to 
arrest its ravages. We build a house, and 
while the nails are yet warm from the im- 
pact of the hammer, oxygen is attacking 
the iron and converting it into the yellow 
rust, utterly destitute of tenacity, from which 
it was so laboriously obtained. At every 
moment it is combining with the solid 
earbon of the wood, and bearing it off as an 
invisible gas. Every house we build, unless 
indeed we tear it down, some time or other 
is burned down. It may occur in an hour 
amidst the heat and smoke and glare of a 
conflagration, or silently and imperceptibly in 
the long lapse of a hundred years or more 
But in either case, the processes are identi- 
cal; the products are identical in character 
and weight, and exactly the same amount of 
heat is developed. The heat, in one case, is 
distributed through a century or more, and 
hence is imperceptible: in the other, it is 
developed in an hour, and hence is intense. 

We ward off, to some extent, but not en- 
tirely, the attacks of oxygen by painting 
our fences, furniture and houses. To paint 
is the duty of all property owners, but most 
imperatively the duty of the poor man. The 
wasteful thing is not to paint; the economi- 
cal thing is to paint. Can a man strain his 
resources to build a house, and then quietly 
see it burn down without an effort to arrest 
the destruction of his property? This is ex- 
actly what he does, who builds a house and 
fails to paint it. Unpainted, it is vanishing 
away every hour. 

This oxygen so subtle, so universal, so en- 
ergetic and destructive, is a part of every 
plant that springs from the ground. How 
plants obtain it, and how it loses its proper- 
ties as it becomes a part of vegetable com- 
pounds, will be explained in succeeding 
numbers. 





In & letter to the Prairie Farmer, B. F. 
Johnson says :— 

“The Champaign sugar works having had 
rare good fortune in the way of mild and 
non-frosty weather, will finish grinding with- 
in ten days. Those who. think sorghum 
cane requires to be stripped of its leaves 
before going through the mill, would be sur- 
prised to see the canes here have nothing 
but panicle removed; nor would they think 
it possible such a mass of half leaf, half cane 
would turn out good sugar. But itdoesand 
it may be the seed, leaves, and cane will be 
ground up together one of these days, and 
the juice, going through the works, turn out 
nothing but best, pure sugar. Had the 
price held up to the figures ruling two years 
ago, and had the seasons of 1882 or 1880 been 
as favorable as 1884, the enterprise would 
have proved a profitable one to the investors, 
as everybody hopes it will yet. ” 

As is generally known, these works have 
failed, and Prof. George E. Morrow, of the 
ilinois Industrial University, givea the fol- 
lowing account of the causes of the failure 
of the enterprise: “‘ The company was made 
up of a number of our best citizens. Doubt- 
less there were mistakes in management, as 
the enterprise was a new one, but the chief 
trouble in 1882 and 1883 was the unfavora- 
ble seasons. The cane crop was not heavy ; 
it matured late; there was unfavorable 
weather during harvest; there was a deficit. 
This year the crop was satisfactory in yield 
and quality; I understand the product has 
also been satisfactory, both in quantity and 
quality, but the prices for sugar and syrup 
have been so remarkably low that there has 
been loss, instead of profit from the season’s 
work. Added to the back indebtedness, this 
has put the enterprise in bad financial shape. 
I do not understand that any decisive action 
has been taken in regard to the future. My 








own opinion is that, unless there should be 
@ decided prospect of advance in price for 
sugar, the factory will not be operated next 
year. I do not believe sugar can be made 
here, with present appliances, so as to be 
safely sold at five cents a pound.” 

Fortunately, says a cotemporary, a few 
failures like the above, when the causes are 
known, are not enough to prevent hope 
springing up again to encourage others to 
try to improve upon the methods, and to 
win a victory in fields where others have 
failed. In view of the many failures and 
final success in the attempt to make granu- 
lated suger from the cane of the south, it 
would be folly to say that perfect success 
may not at any moment reward the efforts of 
those who are trying to make a profitable 
industry of the production of sorghum 
sugar. 
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Platform Scale: ”.r the Farmer. 


In this age of the world nearly every sta- 
tion of life abounds in dishonesty and trick- 
ery—qualities that are becoming too com- 
mon among business men—too frequently 
adopted by those who would earn their 
daily bread without the sweat of the brow. 
In nearly all instances the farmer is the 
victim of irregular practice, and it becomes 
a matter of neccessity for him to take all 
possible means of protecting himself from 
those who would deprive him of his hard- 
earned savings. 

As a means of freeing him from attack, 
perhaps no more benefit is derived from any 
appliance than the platform scales. The 
object of this article is to impress upon each 
farmer, and especially those who make 
stock-raising a specialty, the necessity of hay- 
ing at hand such an instrument. In advo- 
cating a scheme to many farmers one must 
prove that “there is money in it” in order 
to gain their support. To them conveni- 
ence and appearance is nothing—all must 
tend towards utility. Happily this aid to 
good farming is not only convenient but 
possesses utility—more of both than we are 
apt to think at first. 

As an agent of protection it is fully 
worth the cost of the outlay. The writer 
knows of several instances where the miller 
ground the toll for the farmer and kept the 
bulk of the grist. Here in the North, where 
we stall-feed cattle from four to five months, 
the accrued loss is not small. Here farmers 
who have scales weigh their corn and eats, 
and in return their grists are seldom victim- 
ized the second time. These unscrupulous 
millers know with whom they deal. But 
far more benefit is derived from a pair of 
scales by the farmer in selling his product. 
The successful farmer is the one that sells 
well. Ifhe has a fat steer for sale he can 
ascertain his weight and then ask at least all 
he is worth. Stock buyers, as a rule, wish 
to buy by the head. They are artful guess- 
ers, being sure to guess low enough. The 
farmer who knows the weight of his animals 
is prepared for such men; he who does not, 
is likely to be beaten in the trade. To illus- 
trate: I had some fat wethers to sell, for 
which I asked $3.50 per head. The buyer 
would only give $3.25 per head, “ which was 
more than he would get out of them,” or he 
would give me the market price and weigh. 
Knowing about what they weighed, I sold 
by weight, and accordingly received $3.52 
per head. By having a pair of scales at 
hand I made 27 cents per head, for I would 
have sold for $3.25 per head rather than go 
to the nearest town to weigh. A similar 
gain in 200 sheep would pay for a first-class 
pair of scales. While talking with this 
same buyer at a later date, after getting him 
in a conversational mood, he admitted hay- 
ing bought many sheep that weighed 140 
pounds for $3.00 when they were fully worth 
$4.25; that he did not pay more because 
“IT WAS ALL THE FARMER ASKED.” There 





are at least one-half dozen other buyers in 
this vicinity who make a business of “ pick- 
ing up snaps,” viz., buying stock of a farmer 
for about half price and then sell at a round 
profit. This is the way they make their 


I know of one large farmer who, in selling 
this year’s wool clip, would have been 
cheated out of enough money to have 
bought a pair of scales if he had not weighed 
his product before leaving home. Now it is 
known he has the scales, dealers will be 
honest with him. It is but recently that a 
farmer detected a city weigher using “ loaded 
weights” while weighing a drove of hogs. 
How many farmers had been defrauded 
before that no one knows. This ought to be 
enough to convince every farmer that a 
pair of scales are a necessity on 9 farm. 
When once put up in good shape and pro- 
tected from the weather by a suitable build- 
ing, it becomes a well-paying and almost 
permanent investment.—Cor. Southern Live 
Stock Journal. 
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Run-Down Farms. 


Professor B. C. Kedzie says in the Rural 
Spirit, that he believes the cheapest and 
easiest way to bring up a run-down farm is 
by green manuring. Suppose your farm is 
too poor for clover, and grass makes only a 
feeble growth, put on it a manurial crop 
that will grow, such as peas or rye; turn 
this under with your plow, and then you 
can raise something better. Keep feeding 
your soil with everything your shovel and 
team can command, ashes—leached ashes, if 
you can get them by drawing them within 
five miles—muck, topsoil, marl, anything 
that will bring a green manure over your 
fields. Soon you can set the clover pump to 
work pumping up to the surface the inex- 
haustible resources of your subsoil. 

Pick up all the bones you can find, put 
them under cover, and mix with two or 
three times their bulk of ashes from your 
kitchen; moisten enough so that the potash 
may act on the gelatine of the bones. Stir 
them over once a week, and in a month or 
two you will find the bones so tender that 
you can cut and crush them with oae blow 
of your shovel; beat the whole into a pow- 
dery mass, and you will have manure better 
than the average of super phosphates which 
you feel too poor to buy. Give a handful 
of this to each hill of corn and see how it 
will wave its banner of green and pour into 
your basket the golden grain. 


Crowding Wheat. 


Prof. Blount, of the Colorado Agricultural 
College, states in a late paper that in 1875 he 
planted 7} pounds of hand-picked wheat on 
an exact square acre, in rows eighteen inches 
apart, and at harvest threshed out 67 bushels. 
In 1880 he planted on 40 square rods 82 
ounces of fine selected wheat, and the pro- 
duct was 18 bushels, or nealy 72} bushels 
per acre. The same year, on 76 square feet, 
he planted 76 kernels of extra fine seed, 
weighing 45 grains, and the product realized 
was exactly 10} pounds, nearly at the rate 
of 100 bushels per acre. 

If the Professor has made no mistake in 
this, it would seem that the farmer can, if he 
will, introduce such “ reforms” into his busi- 
ness that his revenue may be greatly increas- 
ed with actually less outlay. Does thin 
seeding contain the secrert of heayy wheat 
fields? If it does, then the encouragement 
of the tillering process and of cultivation 
necessarily gives new vigor to the plant; 
consequently the maturity of the plant is 
retarded, and at the same time made better. 
When thickly sown it makes few if any til- 
lers, and its tendency is to ripen earlier, with 
shorter straw, shorter heads and fewer ker- 
nels: The greatest enemy to wheat is wheat; 
it cannot bear to be crowded.— Field, Farm 
and Fireside. 
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Live Stock. 


Feeding Horses and Cows. 

The editor of the National Live Stock Jour- 
nal in replying to readers who seek advice 
on these points makes the following sugges- 
tions : 

DIET FOR HEALTH IN HORSES. 

To one whose horses are often troubled 
with constipation in winter, and who is of 
opinion that it proceeds from a constant dry 
diet; while in summer he gives them a 
short run at grass, or he feeds a small amount 
of grass every few days in manger, and to 
this he attributes exemption from constipa- 
tion in summer. He wants to know what 
diet he can adopt in winter to avoid this 
trouble without resorting to medica] reme- 
dies. 

We think our correspondent is investiga- 
ting in the right direction. Animals ought 
to be so fed as to maintain health without a 
periodical resort to medicine. But he must 
also remember that the horse often loses 
health from improper work. The horse 
should never be put to active work immedi- 
ately after a full meal, and there should 
always be a due mixture of concentrated 
and fibrous food in the ration. Or, in other 
words the grain should be fed with the hay. 
Horses being fed upon a large porportion of 
coarse, dry fodder in winter, are very apt to 
become constipated, and have a rough, star- 
ing coat. Grass is laxative, and, of course, 
modifies a hay ration. But one of the most 
fruitful causes is found in the fact that, as a 
general rule, the grain and hay are fed sep- 
arately, and when the grain is corn meal, 
this enters the stomach in a solid, compact 
dough, too condensed for the gastric juice to 
penetrate and circulate through it. This 
often causes fever in the stomach —result, 
colic. Oats is not so bad, because there is 
30 per cent. husk. This husk renders the 
food, after mastication, porous, so that the 
digesting fluid can act upon it‘ 

Our correspondent will remember how 
often we have urged all feeders to give as 
great a variety of food as they can in the 
rations for their animals. It is not well to 
feed a single kind of grain, but several kinds 
ground together; and to effect the purpose 
of our correspondent, and prevent constipa- 
tion, a small portion of flax seed should be 
ground with the other kinds of grain. Let 
one part in twenty be flax seed—say to 950 
lbs. of corn and 950 lbs. of oats, add 100 Ibs. 
of flax seed. Let these beall mixed and 
ground together. This small proportion of 
flax seed will render the rations slightly 
laxative, just enough so to keep the bowels 
cleansed and the coat of the horse bright and 
lively. There will be no constipation, and 
the horse will keep a fine appetite, and be in 
fine condition, with the ordinary ration. 
But to produce the best result, this ground 
feed should be mixed with cut hay before feed- 
ing. There should be twice the bulk of cut 
hay there is of ground feed. If four quarts 
of the ground grain is given at a feed, mix 
this with one peck of hay, after slightly 
moistening the hay, so that the meal will 
stick to it. Care should be taken not to get 
the hay too wet, as that will cause some 
horses to swallow without sufficient masti- 
cation. Flax seed is now purchasable, in 
many places, at two cents per pound, so that 
it will not be expensive in that proportion. 
The grain may be corn and millet, or oats 
and millet, or oats and middlings, or peas 
and corn, mixing in the proportion of flax 
seed. If flax seed is not to be had, one pint 
to one quart of oil-meal may be substituted. 

RATION FOR ONE. Cow. 


To s subscriber inquiring what we con- 
sider the best combination of food for a cow 
that is kept up all the time, except when 
sho is allowed to take a little exercise on the 
lawn, and the proportion of each. He also 





asks whether it is possible to overfeed a 
cow with hay, and whether corn meal is. 
the same as what is known in his State as 
corn chop. He wants to know if linseed 
meal is better than ground oil-cake. He 
wishes to test a Jersey cow, and wants to 
know how to get the best result. 

We infer that our correspondent proposes 
to see how good a Jersey he has. If he had 
given us the weight of his “mild-eyed beauty” 
we could perhaps have made a closer adjust- 
ment; but we will suppose that she weighs 
900 Ibs., and is fresh in milk. 

1. There is no single food appropriate to 
feed a cow to get the best result in milk, any 
more than there is a single food for man 
appropriate for his constant fare. Nature fur- 
nishes grass for cattie, and that is a complete 
ration, because in an old pasture there will 
be found from 20 to 45 different kinds of 
grass, containing every element in due pro- 
portion. 

Our correspondent must bear in mind 
that variety in food is the important rule in 
feeding for milk, and that he can not well 
make a mistake in getting too great a vari- 
ety. 

If his cow is to be fed to the best result in 
milk and butter production, her ration must 
be gradually increased from a moderate one 
to a full ration. Let her get used to steady 
feeding on a common scale, and then test 
her powers of digestion by a little increase 
each week. Begin, say, with the following: 
20 lbs. hay, 4 lbs. ships, 2 Ibs. linseed meal, 
5 Ibe. corn meal per day—given in 3 feeds. 

It is healthier for the cow if this ground 
feed is fed mixed with two or three times its 
bulk of cut hay. This will cause all the 
ground feed to be raised and remasticated, 
assuring a more complete digestion. 

The next week add 4 Ib. per day to each 
of these ground feeds, and go on adding }1b. 
to each per week till the linseed meal reaches 
4 tbs. After which add to the ships and 
corn meal till each amounts to 8 Ibs —but the 
hay may be diminished to 16 Tis. The 
ration will then stand: 16 tha. hay, 8 tbs. 
ships, 4 Ths. linseed meal, 8ibs. corn meal 
per day—given in three feeds. 

A good change of feed would be 4 ibs. ships, 
4 Ibs. oil-cake meal, and 12 Tbs. oats or corn 
equal weights, ground together, besides hay. 
These are large rations for a cow of that 
weight, and the feeder must watch the effect 
upon the cow, and proceed only so far as 
she eats with a good relish, 

2. There is not any danger in letting a 
cow have what hay she wants, but when fed 
largely upon grain 15 tbs. of hay is snfficient. 
By corn meal we mean corn ground fine. 
Linseed meal is general used to signify “ new 
process.” oil meal. Ground linseed cake is 
the old process, and contains more oil, and is 
generally considered better for fattening, 
and some regard it so for milk. The method 
we have described will develop the milk 
secretion, and also produce rich milk. But 
more it may be better to increase the feed 
slowly. This requires judgment in the feeder. 


Directions for Killing Domestio Animals, 


To kill a horse two methods are suggested : 
1. By blows. Blindfold, and with a heavy 
axe or hammer strike just below the foretop. 
One vigorous blow will fell the horse, two 
will make death sure. 2. By the bullet. 
Place the muzzle of the rifle or pistol within 
a few inches of the head, and shoot him at 
the dot. Aim towards centre of the head. 
A charge of buckshot fired from a shot gun 
will be equally effective. Be careful not to 
strike or shoot too low. It is absolutely 
unsafe to administer chloroform to a horsc 
that has the use of its legs. Fors small dog 
or cat,a quarter of a teaspoonful of pure 
cyanide of potassium, placed on the tongue 
(they will not take it in food), as near the 
throat as possible, is sufficient; or they may 
be chloroformed, by saturating a sponge or 








folded flannel with the liquid (an ounce.is 


sufficient), and placing it with the animal in 


an ordinary wash boiler or other air-tight 


vessel. For a large dog, use half a teaspoon- 
ful of pure cyanide of potassium, placed on 
the tongue, as near the throat as possible. 


| But it is much better to shoot, placing the 


of 


muzzle gun or pistol so as to aim a 
little one 
the head, 


the 

side of the centre of the top of 
pad, 80 that the bullet shall go down 
through the brain into or toward the neck. 
Be careful never to shoot too low or directly 
in the middle, on account of thick bones. 
More humane methods have been introduced 
into all our leading slaughter houses in 
killing animals used for food. The animal 
to be slaughtered should be conducted to 
the spot as quietly as possible, without the 
use of goad or club, and everything cal- 
culated to alarm should be removed. All 
slaughtering. premises should be kept 
thoroughly cleansed from blood and offal, 
and no carcasses should be allowed to hang 
in view. No animal should be permitted to 
witness the death of another. Trifling as 
these measures may appear, they are in 
reality of vast importance, not only in view 
of avoiding useless cruelty, but as affecting 
the wholesomeness of meat for food, and 
the market value of the animal slaughtered, 
there being no question as to the effects of 
torture, cruelty and fear upon the secretions 
and upon the flesh. The most humane and 
effectual way of killing cattle is to shoot 
them. One ordinary-sized bullet given at 
the forehead will generally prove sufficient. 
Calves should be stunned before they are cut. 
The calf should be stunned with a blow 
upon the head by a broad mallet or hammer, 
aimed at a spot relatively the same as in the 
full-grown animal. This is to be followed 
by immediate bleeding, by severing the 
throat at a point corresponding to the upper 
pertion of the windpipe, using a sharp knife 
and doing the work thoroughly and at once, 
so as to open all the arteries and veins of 
the neck. The old-time method of bleeding 
calves several days before they are killed is 
not only inhuman, but the process injures 
the meat, in some cases poisoning it. All 
suffering just before death injures the meat 
and sometimes poisons it. It has been found 
that even fish are much better when killed 
assoon as caught, by striking the back of 
the head sharply with a stick or stone. 
Some of our fishermen now carry little clubs 
or batons for that purpose. All wounded 
birds and other creatures should be killed 
as speedily as possible, to prevent injury to 
the meat. These facts are well established 
by scientific authority. Sheep and lambs 
should be rendered insensible by a blow on 
the head, to be followed by severing the 
throat, as just advised in the case of calves, 
or by plunging a sharp -pointed knife through 
the blood vessels at either side of the neck 
between the bones and the windpipe. The 
place to be selected for a blow is the centre 
of a line drawn across the head about two 
inches above the eyes, the brain in the sheep 
occupying a situation posterior to what at 
first sight would appear the natural one.— 
Am. Oultivator. 





Prizes for Eanaye on on Jersey Cattle. 


The Secretary of the Club, Mr. Thomas J. 
Hand, sends us the following: 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Jersey Cattle Club, 
it was resolved that the Club offer a prem- 
ium of $300 for the best essay, and $200 for 
the second best essay on Jersey cattle; all 
competing essays to be the property of the 
Club; all essays for competition to be sent 
to the Secretary on or before February 1, 
1885 ; the awards to be decided by a commit- 
tee to be appointed by the directors, and the 
form of requirements to be the same as those 
that governed previous competion. 

These are, that each author shall send, 
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with the manuscript copy of his essay, his 
name in a separate, sealed envelope. The 
Secretary will number each essay and place 
a corresponding number upon the envelope, 
which he will deliver to the committee, after 
they shall have made the awards. 


Pouitry Yard. 
Feeding for Winter Eggs. 


Any decent hen will lay in spring. The 
hen that lays while it is snowing and the 
thermometer is a way down below the freez- 
ing point, is the hen for us. After all, there 
is more in the care and feed, than in the 
breed of the hen. Fowls with small combs 
and a heavy coat of feathers suffer less from 
cold, and are, for this reason, better winter 
layers, under ordinary circumstances, than 
the high-combed delicately-formed breeds. 
But any hens if comfortably housed and 
properly fed will lay in winter. We mean 
to say, that they can be forced to lay in 
winter, by a diet of warm and stimulating 
food. And we will say here, that it is folly 
to attempt this forcing process unless you 
have goud shelter for your hens to protect 
them from wind and storms. For exposure 
to these will neutralize all your extra care 
in feeding. We will also caution those who 
want plenty of eggs that will hatch strong, 
healthy chicks in April, May, and June, 
against forcing hens too hard in the 
winter months. A reaction will set in sooner 
or later, and it may come at a very inconve- 
nient season. 

The following bill of fare is suggested as 
suited to induce winter laying. 

The first meal should be given at daylight, 
and consist of corn mea! and wheat mid- 
dlings, half-and-half, mixed with milk, if 
milk can be obtained. If milk is not to be 
had, buy beet heads, or cracklings of the 
butcher, boil them and mix with corn meal. 
Season with a little salt and add enough red 
pepper to givé it a snap, and feed warm. 
When they can be obtained, we prefer 
ground beef cracklings to any other form of 
meat. A pound of this meat to ten hens 
would be a fair allowance, and less would 
be better to start with. There should be a 
sunning shed or house for them to feed and 
scratch in. This should have an earth floor 
and the floor should be kept littered with 
chaff from the barn floor. Every morning 
one or two baskets full of fresh chaff or a 
bundle of outs or wheat in the sheaf should 
be scattered on the floor to keep them busy 
between meals. The noon meal should 
consist of a mixture of cracked corn, oats, 
wheat, and buckwheat scattered in the chaff 
and sand on the floor of their feeding room. 
By four o’clock they will be ready for the 
third meal, which should consist of whole 
corn warmed in the oven. An occasional 
lunch of raw or boiled vegetables would 
help along and always be acceptable. Of 
course we would keep granulated charcoal 
and oyster shells and gravel always before 
them. Water with the chill taken off should 
be supplied both morning and afternoon. 

If this course of diet is kept up rogularly 
for a month, we defy any ordinary hen to 
resist its egg-persuading influence. The 
venerable grand-mothers to be found in the 
yards of some farmers might do so, but any 
farmer who will keep such old hens is not 
likely to try it on them.— Farm Journal. 


Ir Pays to keep a poultry house clean. 
The droppings are very valuable, and the 
time ee - i labor of cleaning is 








ioe be aye Ae h not as valuable as 
eru guano, are Bu 
rior to every other culty rope r 2 


on the farm. Bulk for bane wothine’ ben 
guano can equal it. 


Mr1x, either fresh or sour, buttermilk, 
skimmed milk, mixed with meal, or in an 
other form, is just the thing for fowls. t 








will pay better to give waste milk to fowls 
than to pigs. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





Duoks are Profitable. 

The breeding of the larger varieties of im- 
proved ducks is now receiving attention from 
fanciers. Heretofore there existed a fancied 
impression that ducks or geese could not be 
raised without a body’of water, and many 
farmers and cottagers, not blessed with 
streams or ponds near by, neglected this 
branch of the poultry industry. 

Ducks are very profitable where good fa- 
cilities are at hand for breeding, but they are 
not profitable if kept closely confined and 
land fed all the time, unless the wastes of 
the kitchen and garden are utilized and pre- 
pared so as to save more costly kinds of food, 
for they are good eaters and will consume 
more food than hens. 

Although ducks can be profitably raised 
without much water to swim in, they will 
do much better if they can have daily access 
to a stream or pond, and bea saving of food, 
care and labor to the keeper. We know 
ducks like to swim and dabble in water, and 
know they are not particular whether it is 
clean or muddy. It is their natural element; 
we see that by their webbed feet and dense 
plumage. But domestication and cultivation 
have modified some of their natural traits, 
and we see them nowadays doing remark- 
ably well with enough water to drink and a 
little to bathe in. 

As soon as the ducks begin to lay, the eggs 
should be gathered every morning and put 
away until you have a broody hen to set on 
them. When hatched give the ducklings 
crumbled bread sonped in milk. Continue this 
with change of johuny-cake, oatmeal, barley- 
meal and occasional messes of boiled pota- 
toes and cut vegetables. Do not allow them 
to frequent streams or ponds until they are 
almost half grown.— Poultry Monthly. 


Does Poultry Breeding Pay. 

Sid Congor of Indiana sends the following 
statement of his poultry business for six 
months, from Jan. 1, to June 30, 1884: 
Coops shipped, 

Number of Chickens, 
Amount reeeived for 704 chickens, $3,501.80 
Average on 704 chickens, 4% 

“ Shipped to 38 different States and Terri- 
tories: the largest number sent to any one 
State being to Dlinois, 47 coops, containing 
118 chickeas; Indiana 2d, 36 coops, 91 chick- 
ens; Ohio 8d; Texas 4th; Canada 5th, 
Missouri and Iowa following. Eggs sold 
during the six months: 472 sittingss, con- 
taining 6,136 eggs. Amount received for 
eggs, $2,140; average, $4.53 a sitting. The 
largest to Indiana, 51 sitting; Illinois, 45 
sittings; Texas 3d; Iowa 4th. Total 
amount received for eggs and chickens, $5, 
641.80.” 

We notice, however, that he advertised 
eggs at $8 per sitting, and from particular 
birds at $5. The average being $4.53, indi- 
cates that not over two sittings in ten were 
sold for $3,00. Nine years ago friend Con- 
gor started in the poultry business with very 
little means indeed. He now has 43 Jerseys, 
a 120-acre farm, and a nice barn, all the pro- 
fits secured from breeding fowls. Go and 
do likewise-—I. K. Felch in Our Country 
ome. 
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Disinfectant in Chicken Cholers. 


The Department of Agriculture publishes 
the following remedy, recommended by Dr. 
Salmon, for preventing the destructive dis- 
ease, that annually carries off so many thous- 
and fowls : 

“ For this disease a very cheap and most 
éffective disinfectant is a solution made by 
adding three pounds of sulphuric acid to 
forty gallons of water (or one-fourth pound 
of suiphurle acid to three and a half gallons 
of water,) mixing evenly by »szitating or 
stirring. This may be appiied to small sur- 
faces with a small watering pot, or to larger | lins’ 








grounds with a barrel mounted on wheels 
and arranged like a street sprinkler. In dis- 
infecting poultry houses the manure must be 
thoroughly scraped up and removed beyond 
the reach of the fowls; a slight sprinkling is 
not sufficient, but the floors, roosts and 
grounds must be thoroughly saturated with 
the solution, so that no particle of dust, how- 
ever small, escapes being wet. It is impos- 


possible to thoroughly disinfect if the ma- 
nure is not removed from the roosting places. 


Sulphuric acid is very cheap, costing at re- 
tail not more than 25 cents a pound, and at 
wholesale but five or six cents. The barrel of 
disinfecting solution can, therefore, be made 


_—- less than $1, and should be thoroughly 
cnpten. lt must be remembered, too, that 
sulphuric acid is a d us dru "to handle, 
as vies undiluted, it ys clothing and 
cauterizes whatever it touches.”— Zz. 
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Horticulture. 


The Kieffer Pear. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In looking over the December 1st number 
of Taz AMERICAN FARMER, I notice that 
its regular correspondent on “ The Orchard 
and Fruit Garden,” has a paragraph in 
which is so far from the real facts in the 
case that it shows either a strong prejudice 
in the writer, or a great lack of knowledge 
on the subject. The paragraph referred to 
contains (I quote a few lines) “ worthless 
Kieffer,” “unscrupulous representation of 
parties possessing large quantities of the 
trees of planting size,” &c. It is too late for 
any one to write or talk of the Kieffer Pear 
being worthless, and if your correspondent 
had taken the trouble to visit the Kieffer 
orchards in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
when the pear was ripening, as he should 
do before he writes to instruct others on the 
subject, he would not sign his name to an 
article so far wrong ; but would see, as others 
have seen, his error in not having an orchard 
planted out for fruiting. 

The crop of Kieffers this year was large, the 
fruit was large, beautiful and of good quality. 
The testimony this year has all been that the 
quality is good, and some good judges of 
fruit gay very good. The price too in mar- 
ket has been very good, selling for prime 
fruit, at from $3.00 to $5.00 per bushel ; 
double or more the price of prime Lawrences, 
selling side by side in the wholesale market. 

“ Unscrupulous representation,” that too 
is all “ bosh.” I have perhaps said as much 
in favor of the value of the Kieffer as any 
one, and not one word could I now truthful- 
ly retract. 

I have watched the fruit closely for the 

last six years and am more and more pleased 
with it from year toyear. I know there is 
no overstock of trees of asuitable age to plant, 
and never has been ; two-year;trees cannot be 
bought now as low as they could at the begin- 
ning of the Fall season ; and the writer has per- 
sonal knowledge that cash offers of $400 per 
1000 for 2-year trees has been refused, the par- 
ty preferring to plant out the trees for fruiting 
to the extent of 5000 more in an orchard, 
although the party had over 10,000 already 
planted out for fruiting. Does that look like 
unscrupulous representation from parties 
possessing large quantities of trees ?- 
_ The Kieffer Pear has come to stay, and I 
for one know that the sayings of these who 
might know better will not stand before the 
universal praise from all who take the trou- 
ble to get posted and see the reality. Ifthe 
author of the article referred to has well 
grown Kieffer trees or fruit, he can get good 
prices for them where most grown and best 
known. Joun 8. Cours. 

New Jersey, 12mo., 8th., 1884. 


[There is no fruit of recent introduction 
which fruit- have so 
With all 


wers of all shades of opinion should be 
iow eon ad give place to Mr. Col- 
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Rabbits and Mice on Young Trees, 


The time is approaching, in fact is already 
here, that these pests begin their mischief, 
for I have seen apple trees barked-in the 
nursery already this fall. 
plan to keep off the first, is to wrap the trunk 
of trees with paper, cloth of some kind, or 
set up long weeds or straw or corn stalks, 
and tie up high enough so that they cannot 
reach the bare bark. _ 

As for the.mice, I find that the.stumpiail- 
ed black field mouse is around here ; it takes 
a different kind of protection. Clean all the 
grass and weeds away from around the trees 
for at least two feet, and give the trees a 
wash of thick whitewash with some arsenic 
mixed with it. Sulphur will also do if the 
poison is not to be- had. This will. answer 
the purpose in an ordinary winter, but ifa 
deep snow falls and lays a long time, the 
mice will burrow under the snow to the 
trees, and may work on the trees, even if 
washed as above directed. 

When a deep snow falls one should go to 
the orchard and tramp the snow down firm 
around the trunk, which will then freeze 
solid as ice, and defy the mice. No one will 
regret this if he knows that his trees are safe. 
I have seen an orchard so much damaged 
by these field mice in one winter, that if it 
had been my own, one hundred dollars 
would not have made it good. 

Should some neglect this matter and find 
their trees girdled in the spring, and tell us, 
we will give the best remedy; as I have 
saved trees that were barked all around for 
two inches, but it costs considerable work, 
and very careful work. 

An ounce of preventive is worth a pound 
of cure. 

In guarding against rabbits, it must be 
remembered that a big buck, when there is a 
deep snow on the ground with a crust on it, 
will reach up three or four feet. 

For protecting a nursery where there are 
too many trees to apply the orchard plan, 
traps and a good double-barreled gun are 
effectual, and a good dog will help the gun- 
ner.—8. Miller in Rural World. 


Onion Seed. 


Onion seed more than one year old pos- 
sess low vitality, and more than two years 
old are worthless for planting. It is of the 
utmost importance, therefore, that the onion 
grower should plant only fresh seed. Before 
planting it is wise to test the germinative 
power of all onion seed, especially if the age 
is not known to a certainty. The following 
instant tests may be useful as a guide to the 
purchaser in selecting between different 
samples of onion seed : 

New seed is soft and has a strong taste. 

Good seed sinks in water. 

Pour boiling water on a mass of seed so 
as to cover it, pouring it off again in a few 
seconds. If the seed is good minute hair 
like sprouts will start from the heated mass. 

Press the seed on white writing paper; if 
good, it will leave a trace. 

THE PRODUCTION OF ONION SEED. 

For seed the finest bulbs should be selected 
from the main crop, preserved over winter 
by piling them on a layer of straw in a loft 
and covering them deeply with the same 
material. 

In the spring these should be planted ‘out 
in moderately rich soil, in rows about three 
feet apart, placing the bulbs four to six 
inches apart in the row. If the soil is very 
rich the blossoms are liable to blight and 
form no seed. It is well to plow a shallow 
furrow in which to place the bulbs, covering 
them entirely with soil. Cultivate as already 
directed. When only a few bulbs are plant- 
ed, it is advisable to tie the heads to stakes 
to prevent them from being broken down by 
winds. It is said that the finest and heaviest 
seed is produced when only two seed heads 
are allowed to develop from a bulb. 





About the safest | 





When the top of the stem turns yellow, 
and the cells begin to open, the heads should 
be cut leaving a stem six inches long on 
each, and spread on the floor of a loft. When 
thoroughly dry they may be threshed and 
passed through the fan-mill several times. A 
portion of the cells will have become hard, 
and some of the seed will remain mixed with 
these. To separate this place the lot ina 
tub of water, stir it a few minutes when the 
good seed will settle to the bottom and the 
refuse may be poured off with the water. 
The seed should then be spread out to dry. 

The whole crop may be cleaned in this 
way after twice passing through the fan-mill, 
if desired. The wetting does not injure the 
seed, provided a clear bright day is chosen 
for the work, and it is spread thinly in a loft 
for some time thereafter. It must not be 
put in bulk until thoroughly dry. 

The final cleaning may be accomplished 
by the use of a No. 14 sieve. 

A biennial method of producing onion 
seed is recommended by Mr. Joseph Harris ; 
he sows seed in spring very thickly as in 
growing sets. The small onions thus pro- 
duced he sets out the following fall or spring, 
letting them grow to full size, rejecting all 
that go to seed. The following fall or spring 
he sets out these large bulbs, and allows 
them to produce seed. In this way he pro- 
cures abundant crops of superior seed.— T'he 
Husbandman. 





Root Culture. 


When harvesting roots it is frequently ob- 
served that, while seemingly the best care 
has been given to the crop, it is not all that 
might be expected. A chief cause of this is 
that in the average farm-garden all seeds are 
put into the ground at about the same time. 
Very little thought is given to the difference 
in lengths of time needed for maturing the 
different varieties. The main idea seems to 
be'to get the ground prepared and planted in 
‘one job, so that it will not call for another 
application in that line. 

I have noticed this particularly with regard 
to the different root-crops. Onions, Parsnips, 
Beets, Mangel-wurzels, Carrots, Radishes, 
Turnips, etc., etc., are assigned their little 
spaces, and disposed of at one fell swoop, 
and the garden is laid aside, with, no doubt, 
a sense of duty well performed. 

Now the largest share of these roots are 
intended for use during winter and spring, 
and if sown as early as the summer garden 
vegetables should be sown, they will mature 
in late summer or early autumn. Before 
cold weather sets in they will become shriv- 
eled up and tough, when they should be 
crisp and tender. 

The fore part of June is early enough for 
sowing Beets, Carrots, Ruta-bagas, and sim- 
ilar roots that are intended for winter use, 
while winter Radishes and common Turnips 
may be sown two months later. 

By the first of June the ground is usually 
in better condition, and can be made deeper 
and mellower than is possible where it is 
planted early in the spring. At this time the 
earth has usually become thoroughly warmed 
through, and there is much more certainty of 
the seed germinating than if put into ‘the 
ground when it is cold and wet. The rush 


of work will be over, and the better attention 


can be given to this part of the gardening. 
In preparing the ground for the seed, thus 
late in the spring, the first start of young 
weeds is killed out, and the young plants 
coming up quickly under the favorable con- 
ditions, stand a fair chance with them for an 
existence. Not so with those that have been 
sown early; they were along time in getting 
up through the ground, and grew slowly 
for weeks afterward: The disadvantages 
under which the plants haye labored do not 
seem to have retarded the weeds in the least, 
for the whole ground is matted over with 
them, and by the time the plants are well 
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above ground, a search for them must be 
commenced although the rows cannot be 
distinguished except by a practiced eye and 
by the aid of imaginary lines. 

Without any exaggeration, it requires 
double the labor to cultivate those sown early 
as it does those that are sown the fore part of 
June. We can endure this where it is nec- 
essary in order to procure early vegetables, 
but in raising roots for winter use, it is worse 
than useless. , 

Where roots are raised in considerable 
quantity, I would certainly have the rows as 
far apart as twenty inches, so that horse- 
power could be used for cultivating. The 
cultivator used should have small teeth that 
will not throw much soil, and then it can be 
run close up to the rows, and loosen all the 
surface of the ground thoroughly. This will 
save an immense amount of hand-work in 
weeding along the rows. 

In thinning out, there is usually more 
hand-pulling done than is at all necessary. 
The hoe can be used in this work by cutting 
out spaces the full width of the blade, thus 
leaving the remaining plants in clumps which 
are much more quickly thinned out by the 
help so given. Carrots will do very well if 
these clumps are allowed to remain, as the 
plants have a chance to crowd out on every 
side. There are few roots that will stand as 
much crowding as the Carrot.— W. D.*Boyn- 
ton, in Am. Garden. 





Cold Pits and their Management, 


One of the most indispensable structures 
about the flower garden is a cold pit. Init 
can be kept a good many plants, which with- 
out one, would have to occupy more valua- 
ble space in heated structures, especially 
those plants used during summer for the 
decoration of the garden and which do best 
when kept in a dormant condition during 
winter, such as Roses, Petunias, Feverfews, 
Carnations, etc. The labor attending their 
care is much less when stored in a pit than 
if kept in a heated greenhouse. 

To that large classof readers of Tu 
AMERICAN GARDEN who, although in com- 
fortable circumstances, do not feel disposed 
to afford labor incident to the care of a 
greenhouse, cold pits are of great service 
even in localities where the thermometer 
reaches zero. Further south, of course, 
where the temperature is higher, greater 
benefits ean be derived from them, as more 
tender plants can be kept in them than in 
northern latitudes. j 

For large plants of Roses, Carnations, etc., 
a deep pit is most suitable, and more easily 
kept warm when sunk into the ground. Let 
the place for building a pit be selected in 
some position well sheltered from the north 
and north-west winds, and if the subsoil be 
gravelly so much the better, as the water 
can drain off more freely. If not naturally 
dry, the spot has to be made so by draining. 
After the excavation has been made, board 
up the inside, allowing the back of the pit 
to be about eighteen inches higher than the 
front, so that the water can run off freely. 
A width of six feet is the most suitable for 
this kind of pit, as then the common 6 x 3 
feet sashes will answer, and it may be made 
any length to suit the requirements. 

For Pansies, Daisies, and Forget-me-nots, 
for blooming Violets and wintering Lettuce, 
it is only necessary to have a shallow frame 
about a foot in front and eighteen inches at 
the back. It is very important to be careful 
at all times to arrange the frames so that all 
superfluous water can passoff freely. Water 
standing any length of time in a pit or frame 
will soon destroy every plant in it, the roots 
will decay, and the moist atmosphere causes 
the soft parts of the plants to damp off and 
ultimately perish. 

Neither hard nor soft wooded plants can 
endure a close, damp atmosphere without 
air, light, and warmth ; but if the atmosphere 





is dry it changes the condition—the plants 
remain in a semi-dormant state, and come 
out in good shape in the spring. 

Plants in pots, kept ina pit, should have 
good drainage, to prevent the soil from be- 
coming too wet by the retention of water 
in the pot. On all suitable occasions give 
all the ventilation‘possible, and at all times 
allow the full power of the sun to strike on 
the glass, guarding at the same time against 
overheating by judicious ventilation. 

It is also necessary to have straw mats 
and shutters to put on in extreme weather, 
and during exceptionally cold spells it may 
be necessary to use straw in addition as a 
covering. in the Southern States, where the 
temperature does not fall more than 8° or 10° 
below freezing, a good many plants will 
make aslow growth during winter. If regu- 
lar attention is given to airing, covering, 
and watering, most plants requiring green- 
house temperature do well in such climates ; 
while farther north the variety which can be 
kept in pits is "more limited. It comprises 
Tea Roses, Carnations, Feverfews, Ivies, 
Daphnes, Mimulus, Vincas, Petunias, Pinks, 
Violets, Pansies, Daisies, Forget-me-nots, 
Laurestinus, Oleanders; and, if well shel- 
tered, Camellias and Azaleas can be kept in 
most of the Middle States and in a good 
many of the Northern States. 

Watering has to be donecarefully. It is 
best attended to during the forenoons of 
clear days, so that there will be a chance 
for the extra moisture to pass off before 
night. Water only when the plants are dry, 
and when it is done doit thoroughly. As 
spring approaches and clearer and warmer 
weather sets in, the plantsdemand more 
attention and more water, and upon all 
occasions give plenty of air, so that, instead 
of the plants being weak and tender when 
setting out time comes, they shall be hardy, 
and able to endure the change with inpu- 
nity —M. MiuTon, in Am. Garden. 


Plante fer Window Dallebivs sce 


Many persons think a plant of no value 
unless it flowers. Ifamateurs could be con- 
tent with an abundance of handsome foliage 
with here and there a plant in flower, they 
would derive much more satisfaction from 
their attempts at window gardening. With 
a view to aid those who would undertake 
window gardening, we enumerate a few 
plants that will be quite sure to succeed. In 
the first place, as to; plants cultivated for 
their foliage only. The most valuable of 
these is ivy.{.A plant of either English or 
Irish ivy, to be trained up over the window, 
is most pleasing, or ivy may be planted in a 
hanging basket, to trail over the sides and 
be twined up the handles. For plants of 
this kind in pots, the India Rubber Plant, 
(Ficus elastica,) is one of the best. Its leaves 
are large and vigorous, while the reddish 
sheaths to the young leaves are almost as 
handsome as flowers. The Umbrella Sedge, 
Oyperus Alternifolius, looks something like 
a miniature palm, is easily cultivated and 
very showy. The universal window plant 
of Paris is Aspidistra lwrida variegata, which 
has no common name. Our flurists supply 
it, and it is an excellent plant for the window. 
The plant known as Wandering Jew, 
Aaron’s Beard, and by many other names, is 
Sacifraga sarmentosa. It throws off runners, 
which hang over the pot or basket in a grace- 


ful manner, and though it sometimes blooms, 
the flowers are not showy, and its chief 
beauty is its ey ge leaves. Among the 

ants to flower in the window, we place 

t the Chinese Primroses. If plants are 
to be procured from a florist, select those 
that do not yet show their flower buds. 
They will flower for a long time. Some of 
the onias, such as B. / and B. 
multiflora, are free-flowering, and of cul- 
ture. The so called Orab’s-claw us 
(Apiphyllum) are excellent window plants, 
as are Sedum Seiboldii, the Cigar Plant 
(Ouphea), and Cyclamens.—American Agri- 








Seasonable Hints in Vegetable Garden, 


Srreaprne Manune mx WaytER.— While | 


for most garden crops, decomposed and fine- 
ly broken up fertilizers are preferable to 
coarse, raw material, fresh stable manure is 
much better than no fertilizer at all, especial- 
ly when applied during winter. The wastes 
from manure spread and exposed on the 
surface of the ground during winter are gen- 
erally much overestimated; and we feel in- 
clined to think that the losses from fermenta- 
tion in the compost heap.are not less than 
those from evaporation when spread over 
the field. 

Fresh stable manure contains but very lit- 
tle ammonia—its only fertilizing ingredient 
that can become lost by evaporation—and 
the low temperature of winter is not favor- 
able to its formation. The greater part of 
its ‘nitrogen will, therefore, be transformed 
into nitrates, which become readily absorbed 
by the soil. 

The danger of fertilizing matter being 
washed away on sloping land is likewise 
very small. We have frequently noticed, on 
hillsides of considerable inclination even, 
where large manure heaps have been piled up 
during winter to be spread before the plow 
in spring, that the effect of the manure could 
not be noticed in the growing crops for 
more than a few feet from the heap in either 
direction. 

Many a farm garden, if it is to receive an 
allowance of manure at all, must secure it 
during winter, when men and teams have 
more leisure than in spring. In all such 
cases we would strongly impress upon the 
manager of the family garden that the wisest 
policy to pursue is to take all that can be 
had now. If possible, the ground should be 
plowed first, but not. harrowed, and then the 
fresh manure spread evenly over it—the 
thicker the better. Most of its fertility will 
soak into the ground befgre spring, and the 
coarser part that remains on the surface is 
to be plowed or spaded under lightly next 
spring. 

Pxiowine the garden in narrow lands with 
deep, open, dead furrows between them, 
running with the slope of the land, will not 
only leave the soil in finer and mellower 
condition in spring, but admits of its earlier 
working. On cold, heavy ground this is of 
special importance, and makes often a differ- 
ence of from one to two weeks in the earli- 
ness of the first crops. The dead furrows 
have to be examined occasionally after heavy 
rains during winter,and cleaned out if clods 
should impede the free current of the surface 


water. 
Asparacus Beps should now receive a 


good covering of stable manure ; it is imma- 
terial whether the ground is frozen or not. 
If the roots are not deep enough below the 
surface for the crowns to be secure from in- 
jury in cutting the stalks, this is a favorable 
season for carting additional soil on them 
Asparagus roots planted deep, in well-enrich- 
ed soil, do uot only produce more delicately 
flavored stalks, but uniformly larger ones, 
than when planted near the surface of the 
ground. 

RevuBABB, likewise, is much benefitted by 
a liberal covering of manure, and will amply 
reward this attention with a bountiful sup- 
ply of large, succulent and tender stalks.— 
Am. Garden. 


<>. 


Tue common large “May bug,” which 
blunders into our houses in early summer, is 
the parent of a most destructive grub. This 
grub is the common large sort so often used 
for bait. The grub of the May beetle is best 
known by its devastations in sod land, but 
complaints are now coming in of its having 
destroyed potato crops and the roots of rose 
bushes, raspberries and strawberries, It is 
especially destructive to strawberries. There 
is no efficient ee ening p the soil 
and et sun is the 
best remedy. all thé beetle? you meet. 








Home Department. 
; P eae 
Taste in Household Art. 

In considering the furnishing of a room 
the arrangement of the floor comes first. If 
you are going to put down 4 carpet, the 
greatest care should be taken to select one 
that is agreeable in pattern and color. Small 
patterns are preferable, especially if the room 
is small, and quiet, low tones. of color are 
more desirable than vivid shades. We have 
a fancy ourselves for rugs in the center, with 
wood-work—either the plain boards painted 
with some good color, cr parquetry—show- 
ing at the edges. 

For walls, almost everything is preferable 
to leaving them a blank, staring white. Just 
now wainscoting is much in vogue. High 
wainscotings are almost always found in 
houses of the Neo-Jacobean period, loosely 
termed the ‘Queen Anne” style, to which 
public favor seems so markedly, and indeed 
80 justly, to incline at present. Wainscot- 
ing, three or four feet high, either of plain 
or panelled wood-work, the walls above 
painted some pale, neutral tint such as will 
make a good relief for pictures, with a heavy 
band of deeper color at the junction of the 
walls and ceilings, are also very tasty and 
artistic in some rooms. Instead of wains- 
coting, many persons prefer a line of low 
“dwarf” book-cases not more than five feet 
high, This style of dado will do very well 
for a library or living-room, and the plan has 
the additional advantage of giving a good 
shelf upon which to arrange ornaments and 
articles of vertu with effect. 

However, a8 most people prefer to cover 
every square inch of wall just as they prefer 
to cover the entire floor with a carpet, the 
best and cheapest covering is wall paper of 
graceful pattern. In these days, when we 
have such exquisite designs, there is no ex- 
cuse for one that is ugly. If you wish a 
cool, restful room, how many delicate grays 
there are all twined over with running ten- 
drils. If you desire simple brightness, what 
lovely sprays of moss rosebuds. Suit your 
own taste, only have your whole room in 
accordance with your paper, and remember 
to have the pattern, which, niae times out of 
ten, should be small, correct and pleasing in 
design. 

It is desirable to have, in both paper and 
carpet, enough warmth te make the room 
look comfortable. In the north rooms 
lavish your warmest, cheeriest colors, for 
these require artificial brightness. The south 
rooms, though draped in coldest blue or gray, 
will be beautiful in the mellow sunlight. 

As for the drapery, that should be in har- 
mony with the tones of the carpetand the wall 
paper, though this harmony should never be 
overstrained. Lace curtains look pretty in 
some rooms, damask in others. A kind of 
curtain that will be found to give a pleasing 
effect in almost any kind of room is a heavy 
breadth of some soft, rich material, cotelon, 
or raw silk, dependent from rings attached 
to a small brass or wooden rod. In winter, 
the warmth of crimson or maroon contrasts 
well with the snow. 

In purchasing furniture for your rooms, 
throw fashion to the winds, only bearing in 
mind that if you buy nothing but which is 
suited in size, form and weight to the pur- 
pose it is intended to serve, you are not 
straying far from the canon of art. Do 
not, I advise you, buy old furniture just 
because it happens to be old and antique. 
Fine old furniture is very nice to have if 
you have inherited it, or if you know ex- 
actly why you have bought it; etherwise 
one would be apt to fill his house with pro- 
miscuous lumber. Comfort, utility and com- 
mon serie are more important than mere 
appearance or fashion in good furniture, and 
all these should be considered. — 

In the middle ages, people had the envi- 
able faculty of combining the useful and the 
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beautiful in a remarkable degree, In the fine 
medieval furniture one idea impresses you, 
and that is how perfectly every object, uten- 
sil or fabric serves the purpose for which it 
was designed. Straight lines had a value 
then ; the square and the circle in the hands 
of clever artists contained an infinity of or- 
nament, and durability was assured by hon- 
esty of construction. Probably the time will 
never be seen again when everything from a 
cathedral to # nail-head will be an evidence 
of universal art and skill. We can, however, 
learn enough of the old designers to make 
us independent of fashion, and to avoid mis- 
takes in the purchase of objects d'art. 

The pictures—I suppose in every house is 
feit the need of good pictures aswell as of 
books. Trashy pictures are worse than use- 
less, and in this age of engraving, photogra- 
phy, the autotype, and similar processes, the 
humblest household can own the master- 
pieces of art. We would find a corner for 
the “ Mater Doloroso,” and for Ary Schef- 
fer’s “ Dante and Beatrice ;” but fora cheery, 
happy home choose gladsome pictures, at 
least for the sitting-room, where so much of 
your time is spent. Little bits of landscape, 
touches of sunrise and beautiful head-pieces 
are better than the sad, morbid imaginings 
of poets and artists. As when a friend smiles 
into our faces, we smile in return, so pictures 
are reflected back on our moods, spirits and 
faces. 

Let this run through all our choice, that 
there must be balance and harmony in all 
things to make a symmetrical whole. And 
in the arrangement of everything there should 
be just enough art, “ art’s device to conceal,” 
in order to render all perfect. 

These principles can be applied to every 
heme. One can select pretty papers and 
carpets among cheap materials. One may 
arrange their rooms according to the laws of 
light and shade, health and comfort, whether 
rich or poor. If one cannot afford a work of 
one of the great masters, a chromo or a 
pretty print will do. If one cannot indulge 
ju choice flowers, let him beautify his win- 
dows with Geraniums and Ivy. And this is 
the true mission of Household Art: to foster 
refinement, grace and dignity of life. It need 
not necessarily be confounded with higher 
things, but no one who has felt its benign 
sway will deny that art has a power—and a 
peculiar power of its own—to cheer and 
comfort us on our way through life.—Olinton 
Montague, in Floral Cabinet. 





Good Recipes. 

From the late edition of Miss Leslie’s new 
cook book for the million (Petersons) we 
take the following excellent hints and re- 
cipes. 

The following recipe is from a Southern 
colored woman, and is the very best prepa- 
ration of Indian cakes. If exactly followed, 
we believe there is none superior; as is the 
opinion of all who have eaten them: 

Aunt Lyp1a’s Conn Caxe.—Sift into a 
large pan 8 quart of yellow corn meal, and 
add just a level teaspoonful of salt. Have 
ready a pint of boiling milk, enough to make 
a soft dough. Mix the milk hot into the 
corn meal, and add about a quarter ofa 
pound or half a pint of fresh butter. Hav- 
ing beaten five eggs until very light and 
thick, stir them slowly in and let it cool. 
All preparations of corn meal require much 
beating and stirring. Have ready small tin 
pans, four or five inches square and two or 
three inches deep. Grease the pans with 
the same butter. Fill the pans to the top 
with the mixture, that the heat may at once 
catch the surface and cause it to puff up 
high above the edges of the pan. If prop- 
erly mixed and well beaten it will not run 
over. If only half full, and not very light, 
it will sink down. Set the cakes at once in- 
to a moderate oven. Bake brown and send 
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may be baked in muffin rings, but the small 
square pans are best. If well made, well 
baked, and of good ingredients, they are the 
perfection of corn cakes. 

ALL sours should be boiled slowly at first, 
that the essence of the meat may be thor- 
oughly drawn out. When no more scum 
rises and the meat is in rags, dropping from 
the bones, it is time to put in the vegetables, 
seasoning, etc., and not till then. If it has 
boiled away too much, then js the time to 
put in a little hot water. Also a crust of 
bread or two. It may now be made to boil 
faster, and the thickening must be put in. 
This is a tablespoonful or more of flour 
mixed to a smooth paste with a little water, 
and enriched with a teaspoonful of good 
butter or beef dripping. Stirin well. Cut 
the meat off the bone, and divide it in pieces 


when you put it in. In winter an excellent. 


way is to boil meat and bones on the first 
day, without any vegetables. Then when 
very rich and thick strain the liquid into a 
large pan, cover it and set it away until next 
morning, it should then be found a thick 
jelly. Cut it in pieces, having scraped off 
the sediment from the bottom, then add the 
vegetables and boil them in the soup. Miss 
Leslie well remarks in this popular book, 
“The wife of a French artisan commences 
her pot a feu or soup soon after breakfast, 
prepares the ingredients, puts them by de- 
grees into the pot, and when her husband 
has done his work, has ready for him an ex- 
cellent and substantial repast, far superior 
to what, in our country, is called a tea din- 
ner.” 
Men often indemnify themselves for the 
poorness of a tea dinner by taking a dram of 
whiskey afterwards. If the French have 
eaten to their satisfaction they have little 
craving for drink. Yet there is no country 
in the world where so much good eating 
might be had as in America. To live well 
and wholesomely there should be good cook- 
ing, and wives of laboring men should think 
more of their comfort, health and cheerfulness 
than of their own finery and their children’s 
uncomfortable frippery. , 

To make Lemon Tarry for a handsome 
supper party, served in glass dishes, put into 
a porcelain lined preserving kettle three 
pounds of the best loaf sugar, and pour on it 
a pint and a half of clear water. When it 
has entirely dissolved set it over the fire and 
add a tablespoonful of fine cider vinegar to 
clear it as it boils. Boil and skim well, and 
when no more skum rises add the juice of 
four large lemons, or oranges. Let it boil 
until it will boil no longer, stirring it well. 
Put it in square tin pans, clean and bright, 
slightly greased. Set the taffy away to cool, 
marking it first in lines with a knife. Orange 
taffy is made in the same way. Keep in tin 
boxes. J. B. M. B. 





Selected Household Items. 


SimpLiry THE Worx.—When one pair of 
hands are expected to do the work of a house- 
hold, it should be cut down and simplified as 
much as possible; no extra tucks on the pil- 
low shams or cases, fewer ruffles to fiute, 
tables painted to avoid scouring, etc. Ruffles, 
tucks, and fancy work may look well, but 
not half so well as a happy, ‘contented 
mother, whose face is not marked with lines 
of care and weariness. Little will the babies 
care how many tucks were in their tiny 
dresses, when they become men and women. 
Better a thousand-fold will be the sight of a 
bright mother’s face than one wearied and 
fretful, grown cross and morose, or it may be, 
gone forever, with quiet, folded hands rest- 
ing at last. Too many women who have been 
bright, merry maidens, sink into dull stupid, 
fault-finding wives and mothers. Why is it ? 
Some may fancy because their duties are be- 
yond their weak bodies. And so they are. 
Sometimes the husband is responsible in 





to table hot. Split and butter them. They 


driving his business and work, and paying 





no heed to his wife’s help and conveniences ; 
but in a large number of cases the wife her- 
self is really at fault. In nearly every house- 
hold the work can be cut down and simpli- 
fied; that is, can be, if we but overcome 
some of the old housewife’s notions in re- 
gard to work. 


Paste.—To every quart of paste put a 
tablespoonful of pulverized alum and a few 
drops of carbolic acid or oil of cloves, and 
the paste will not sour or be infested with 
insects. Stir the alum in with the mois- 
tened flour. Put the paste in a wide-mouthed 
bottle or glass can, and keep tightly corked 
when not in use. It will keep till used up. 

A Savory Disn.—Pick over carefully the 
cold remains of a roast, or a boiled piece of 
meat, remove all gristle and unedible por- 
tions and chop it very fine; chop fine some 
cold boiled potatoes ; with these mix bread 
crumbs, and combine the whole with two or 
three eggs; add pepper, salt and spice to 
taste ; form into little balls and fry in butter 
or hot lard. The quantity of the ingredients 
may be varied to suit the taste. 

CAULIFLOWER.—Trim off the outside 
leaves and plunge the cauliflower into water, 
head down, for half an hour before cooking. 
This removes insects that may be hidden in 
it. Put into salted boiling water and boil 
till tender ; fifteen minutes, if small, twenty 
if large. Remove without breaking. Pour 
over it sauce made as follows: Into a sauce- 
pan put butter the size of an egg; when 
melted stir into it two teaspoonfuls flour and 
stir till well cooked, then add sweet milk or 
cream till it is of the right thickness; season 
to taste and when done pour over the cauli- 
flower. 


Sweet-Potato Pre.—Boil the potatoes 
till done, peel and strain through a colander. 
Add milk till it is thin enough, and for every 
quart of the mixture add three well beaten 
eggs, with sugar and seasoning to taste. 
Line the bottom of pie plates with paste, 
fill with the mixture and bake. These are a 
very good substitute for squash and pumpkin 
pies. 

Mrxce Pres.—Mix together two pounds 
lean, cold, boiled meat chopped fine, four 
peunds of chopped apples, three quarters of 
a pound of suet chopped fine, a pound and 
a half of raisins, a pound of currants, quarter 
of a pound of citron, three pounds of sugar, 
a@ teaspoonful and a half of ground cloves, 
five teaspoonfuls cinnamon, two and a half of 
ground mace, half a teaspoonful black pep- 
per, three tablespoonfuls salt, a pint of cider 
and vinegar mixed, ands pint of molasses. 
Add the juice and grated rind of two lemons. 
Keep in stone jars until ready for use. 

Bean Sovur.—Soak a quart of navy beans 
over-night. In the morning put them over 
the fire in three quarts of water, with three 
onions fried in a little butter, one small car- 
rot, two partly cooked potatoes, a small piece 
of salt pork and salt. Boil slowly five or six 
hours. Then pass through a colander and 
return to the fire. Season with salt and 
pepper. Bits of bread fried brown in butter 
make a pleasant addition ; celery and cloves 
are sometimes added; a cupful of cream 
mixed with the soup makes a pleasant 
change. 





Best Wishes. 


In making some acknowledgment for the 
kind and encouraging words that have come 
directly and indirectly to us in regard to the 
“ RECREATIONS OF A CounTRY Hovss- 
KEEPER” from the readers of THz AMERI- 
CAN FARMER, we take occasion to make 
this 15th December number a medium to 
convey our own thanks, in turn, to editors 
and contributors for all the pleasure and 
profit we ourselves have been long receiving 
from the sensible pages of our good old 
AMBRICAN FARMER. 

Nothing pleased us more among the con- 





tents of its last number (December 1st) than 
the pleasant notice of its relative merits from 
the pen of some a “ friend.” 
Rarely is “A Kind Opinion” better deserved. 
A little notice of favor and goodwill never 
burts an honest worker. And we are all 
too much inclined by far to enjoy the fruits 
of good men’s labors without so much as 
making to them even a decent acknowledg- 
ment until probably, some day, an obituary 
notice, or something of the kind, stings us 
into lasting regrets. 

Tf it isa fact that Toe American FARMER 
is rich in years and in experience, as it cer- 
tainly is, being neariy ready to set about 
celebrating its centenary, and if it has de- 
voted all its years to the noble work of trying 
to cultivate and elevate the field and fireside 
of country life, as it certainly has, and if 
it still holds its own vigorously among the 
host of young farm papers, that were not 
yet conceived when it was in its mature 
manhood, as it certainly does, is it anything 
more than common honesty and justice to 
give it the benefit and encouragement of a 
simple, out-spoken truth ? 

The “well done” of the past is also, we 
trust, the same guarantee of the better doing 
for the future. At least this is what we, the 
members of “ Sisters’ Session,” think and 
hope and believe. And we consider our- 
selves very good judges! Moreover, as our 
good Farmer will not put ix another ap- 
pearance until this 1884 has rolled itself off 
into the mighty ocean of the past, we (all 
of us) make this its closing number, the 
messenger of our best wishes of this our best 
season to one and all of Taz American 
FARMER’s best friends—editors, writers and 
readers. 

That its “green old age” may grow green- 
er and fresher by the continual infusion of 
strong, warm blood from all its contributors, 
and fatter and fuller in the golden sunshine 
of generous patronage, is the Xmas toast of 


Sisters’ Session. 





Maryland Herefords for Texas. 


The Easton Star says there were shipped 
from that place a few days ago 48 head of 
young Herefords, purchased some months 
since by Mr. G. A. Hoole, for the Albert Fink 
Company, whose ranch is near San Antonio, 
Texas. These cattle, mostly bulls, were bred 
by Col. Edw. Lioyd and Dr. Chas. H. Tilgh- 
man,,of Talbot, and Dr. W. H. De Courcy, 
of Queen Anne’s. 


Reported Remedy for the Phylloxera. 





A great deal of interest is aroused in 
France by the announcement of a discovery 
by a doctor that the application of arsenic— 
in what form is not stated—proves to be cure 
for the ravages of this pest on the grape. 


The Farmer for 1885. 





We hope to improve the Farmer in many 
directions for the year 1885. To help us do 
this we depend upon the support and active 
co-operation of our present friends and sub- 
scribers. We call upon them all to lend a 
helping hand in extending its circulation 
and in giving value aud variety to its pages. 





A Bequest to our Friends. 


We hope such of our readers as have any 
facts within their experience, which will be 
likely to prove of value to their fellow work- 
ers in any department of farm or house life, 
will favor us with relations of thesame. The 
interchange of views between those engaged 
in common parsuits cannot but be interest- 
ing and mutually beneficial. 
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The American Farmer for 1885—Reduc- 
tion of Subscription Rates, 


We have determined with the beginning 
of the New Volume to reduce the subscrip- 
tion price of the AMERICAN FaRMER. Here- 
after it will be furnished at $1 ren YEAR FOR 
A SINGLE copy, and to any one who will for- 
ward usa club of not less than five names, an 
extra copy will be sent FREE. To sub- 
scribers in this city we shall be obliged to 
add the cost of postage, 25 cents a year. 

We are indebted each year to generous 
and appreciative friends for clubs of subscrib- 
ers, which, in the aggregate, make up more 
than the number that come in singly, and 
their efforts on behalf of the circulation of 
Tue Farmer are almost wholly the result 
of a desire to disseminate useful and practi- 
cal literature bearing on the pursuit of agri- 
culture and its cognate branchcs and sub- 
divisions, and without any desire for personal 
profit or advantage. As some slight recog- 
nition and compensation for the trouble this 
involves, it will be seen we propose to fur- 
nish all such getters up of clubs their indi- 
vidual copies gratis. 

We venture the expression of the hope 
that our present readers will use some exer- 
tions to renew and enlarge our list of sub- 
scribers. The reduction in price will be a 
not inconsiderable one to single subscribers, 
and the inducement will, we trust, be con- 
sidered by those who have not heretofore 
given the paper their support. The present 
rate is convenient for transmission by mail ; 
the change is in the direction of the tendency 
of the times, and the character and aim of 
the paper will in no wise be lowered or 
changed. 

We would add a word to those who, af- 
fected by the general depression in business, 
and influenced by the low prices of farm 
products, think of economising by foregoing 


their subscriptions to an agricultural 
ical, and that is, that they cannot to 
retrench in this direction. From a business 
int of view alone, almost any other expen- 
citare ture can better be reduced. No intelligent 
farmer of to-day ought to dispense with such 
fenton the nde ay al caleaaperenpiueeght 
~ tendency of cotem ug 
which ill Seleaiin. the bank mathoda, and. re- 
ports the most "idee taco processes of pro- 
ve farmers. 


A lawyer might ve give up his books, 

a merchant fo consultation of prices 

current, as fora ane surrender bis farm 
journal. 


j 
May we not add? And especially when his 
4 devoted to as sound practice, has 
Geen 0 long proved and trusted, as the Old 
Pioneer, THe AMERICAN FARMER, which, 
earliest in the field, is still awake to all op- 
portunities of agricultural improvement, and 


abreast of every effort for the advancement 
of the and moral interests of the 
farming community. 





The twelfth annual session was held De- 
cember 9th-1ith in this city, with a larger 
attendance than last year. The best of feel- 
ing prevailed, and all matters of business 
were transacted with a smoothness and 
celerity never surpassed in the history of 
the order. The general condition of the 
organization was shown to be fairly main- 
tained as compared with the previous year, 
and though the amount of business done by 
the agency had declined in volume and 
amount it was not considered discouraging 
in view of the general depression in com- 
mercial circles. f 

Henry O. Devries, of Howard, who had 
been Master of the State Grange for five 
years, resigned that position, the Executive 
Committee having selected him to resume 
the charge of the business.agency, vice Mr. 
Robert W. Gwathmey, resigned, this being in 
accord with a general expressed desire of the 
patrons throughout the State. In place of 
Mr. Devries, Joseph T. Moore, of Howard, 
who kad previously, for several years, occu- 
pied the Master’s chair, was elected to the 
vacant piace, but he telegraphed the Grange 
that he could not accept, whereupon Henry 
M, Murray, of Anne Arundel, was elected 
Master. Mr. Murray having been Treasurer, 
that place was filled by the choice of Asa M. 
Stabler, of Montgomery. 

George Thomas, of St. Mary’s, having re- 
signed from the Executive Committee, 
Samuel Brooke, of Prince George’s, was 
elected in his place, and John Dodd, of 
Queen Anne’s, and Edward Austen, of 
Baltimore Co., whose terms of service had 
expired, were re-elected. 

The proposition to reduce the Executive 
Committee to three members met with no 
favor, and it continues, as heretofore, to be 
composed of six members, with the Master 
a member ez-offcio. 

The Executive Committee was instructed 
to distribute among its patrons the surplus 
earnings of the house for the fiscal year end- 
ing November 30, 1884. Secretaries of Sub- 
ordinate Granges are required to report 
promptly to the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee lists of their members in good 
standing, and all members whose names are 
not reported on or before March ist, 1885, 
will be excluded from benefits in the distri- 
bution of the earnings. 

The proceedings of the session were marked 
by practical methods as well as by a fraternal 
spirit. There was absent a disposition to 
cover too much ground and to intervene in 
questions, the treatment of which, in the 
minds of many,is of doubtful expediency. 
The address of the Master, which was well 
received, is given herewith. 





Brothers and Sisters of the State Grange: 

In compliance with the law of our State 
organization, we assemble in council to-day. 
First of all, and above all, we should with 
gratitude acknowledge the kind Providence 
which permits us to meet again, and which 
has crowned our labors with another year of 
plenty. No calamity has befallen us as a 
class, yet lessons have been taught us of our 
dependence, and that without the blessing of 
Him, who giveth the early and the latter rain, 
the husbandman’s toil would be in vain. 

In this Twelfth Annual Session I trust 
we have met for more than routine duty 
simply. Questions of vital importance are 
to come before you ; probably never more so 
in our history as an organized body. I must 
therefore urge close attention to business and 
thoughtful consideration and disposition of 
all plans looking to the well-being of the 
Order. We have often passed upon ques- 
tions hurriedly by referring them to another 
council, viz., our, Executive Committee, for 
completion or adjustment ; I have not known 





ceive for. the time being our undivided at- 
tention. The Patrons of the State of right 
look for the accomplishment of work that 
will infuse interest into our cause, and con- 
tribute to the end sought by our organiza- 
tion. We should not be slow to give our 
views on all questions relating to the good 
of the Order; this is our right and duty ; 
for this, we are here; for the want of this, 
doubtless, we have lost in the past. Prompt- 
ness at each meeting, and close attention to 
business will not only expedite business, but 
produce results tending to create more zeal 
and energy throughout our bounds. 

- The reports from Subordinate Granges 
show the membership during the year 
substantially unchanged, but sad want of 
attendance On our meetings. This, to say 
the least, is ominous of danger to our future 
success. The novelty of the Grange has 
passed, 80 also the experimental period, and 
we now find it as clear as demonstration 
itself that the educational and protective 
features of the Grange ‘have not only ac- 
complished much good, but form the ground- 
work for the elevation of the American 
farmer. The advantages gained are but the 
harbingers of what must follow properly 
organized and united effort. The same 
causes which called our organization into 
being still exist, and with increased power 
and potency. Soulless corporations, not 
satisfied with their well ‘illed coffers, are 
‘now reaching for control in Governmental 
affairs to legalize unjust exactions. While 
these bodies seek for a cause to produce 
results, the farmer too often waits for results 
to find the cause. Herein lies his mistake, 
if not fatal error; asa consequence the pro- 
fits, which of right should be the farmer’s, 
pass to other hands almost without comment 
on his part. The prices of our cereals are 
influenced; yea, fixed to a great extent, by 
another class whose business it is to turn 
to their own account the profits of the 
farmer’s labors. This class, knowr as 
dealers in futures, bull and bear the markets 
as their respective interests require, and thus 
influence prices to no small extent. But 
farmers do not, and cannot influence prices 
one cent per bushel, because it is the or- 
ganized against the unorganized. 

Then there is another class of middlemen, 
more dangerous than the rest, if possible, 
known as commercial travellers, or agents, 
who, if their statistics be reliable as pub- 
lished, are quietly extracting from con- 
sumers daily about two millions of dollars. 
If the above statements be correct, and I 
think they are, the farmers as producers 
have no voice in fixing the values of their 
products, and in their disorganized form, it is 
impossible for them to stand the exactions 
levied upon them to meet the wants of such 
extraordinary demands. These conditions 
are not only unwholesome but dangerous to 
the body politic, if not subversive of the 
ends of free government. -We should not 
forget that the responsibility is upon the 
class who have the power to correct these 
innovations; failing to do our duty is but to 
invite retribution. The present low price 
of grain is ruinous to the American farmer, 
and how is itaccounted for by him? Mainly, 
we think, by adopting the theory of the 
classes above -referred .to; viz., over pro 
duction and the want of proper protection 
of foreign commerce. 








Whatever of force theremay be in the latter, | 


ete 





| the former statement cannot be. sustained 


by the facts. The wheat crop of the world for 
1884, according to statisticians, the increase 
of population considered, is not as much per 
capita asin. 1881 and 1882. Then it is not 
over production; and, if it is not, the solu- 
tion of present prices can only be found in 


‘the division of the profits on grain, of which - 


the farmer not only secures no part, but is 
left in debt by the operation in many cases. 
Such a policy is unsound and will meet its 
reward. The object of the Grange is to 
bring the producer and consumer in closer 


contact, and thus distribute the immunities 


of labor more equally where they properly 


These irregularities and inconsistencies 
will not, cannot, be corrected so long as the 
minority control the majority ; sq long as he 
whose duty it is to protect himself and 
household by his own thoughis and intel- 
ligence, permits himself to hitch on to the 
theory of others, however false the theory 
may be. 

It is simply idle to suppose these diffi- 
culties will adjust themselves; it can only 
be done by united effort well directed, and 
not in the interest of the farmer simply, but 
of the whole people. The Grange organiza- 
tion affords.an opportunity to the American 
farmer hitherto unknown, by its teachings, 
its associations and its business methods— 
proposing by its organized system to cover 
the whole field of agriculture from the 
humblest hamlet on the mountain side to 
the broad grain fields of the West. and 
Northwest, the cotton fields and the sugar 
plantations of the South as well. The 
cereals production of the world is put 
down at 3,500,000,000 bushels. Truly a 
good margin for profits somewhere, yet the 
producer is forced to be satisfied in most 
cases with the cost of production, and fre- 
quently with less. © 

The system of interdependence provided 
by the Grange movement contemplates the 
unification ofthe American farmers; and 
‘by its teachings, public and private, pro- 
poses to awaken the farmers to the dan- 
gers which menace our industry. This 
system we have in the Subordinate, County, 
State and National organization—each of 
which should be zealously maintained. 
Nominal membership avails but little; oc- 
casional meetings at the Grange, when some 
individual want is to be provided for, is not 
only unprofitable, but a misconception of 
the true intent and design of the organiza- 
tion, and yields the fruits of disappointment 
inthe end. We must use the Grange as an 
agency to benefit others, if we would become 
interested and benefited ourselves. No enter- 
prise can be made a lasting success unless 
the necessity for it exists, and the appliances 
for its development are kept well employed. 
Underlying this must be the conviction of 
personal responsibility, so clear as to com- 
pel personal sacrifice, it may be, at times. 
This has been the case in all great and bene- 
volent movements in the past and will con- 
tinue. We should not expect the Grange 
to be more successful or meet a better fate 
than its co-ordinate helpers ia the uplifting of 
humanity. The process may be slow, even 
tedious, but so long as the growth is healthy 
and the means provided, if utilized, to pro- 
duce the results contemplated, we should 
not despair of final success. Faithfulness on 
our part will maintain the advantages 
gained until the possibilities of the farmer, 
as contemplated in the original conception 
of the Grange, will be better understood, not 
only by himself, but by all other clagses, by 
according to labor its legitimate reward. 

We should not forget that the things 
which have proved to be the greatest benefit 
have been of slow growth. There is hardly 
an implement used by the farmer which had 
not more objectors than advocates in the 
beginning. It is within the recollection of 
most of us now the idea of railroads, steam- 
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ridiculed by many as being fanatical. Noth- 
ing has struggled harder than Christianity 
‘against adverse tides, yet, under the protec- 
tion of God, and with strong and self-sacri- 
ficing supporters, although at times few in 
aumber, it has conquered, and now its con- 
quests girt the globe. The principles of our 
Order will live in history; they will live in 
the memory of the coming generation; they 
must succeed, or, as stated in my last an- 
nua) address, the landed proprietorship of 
our country in the hands of the many will 
become a thing of the past. Why is it that 
the Grange-room is not as attractive as in 
times past? Simply because our enthusiasm 
has abated. We have neglected the means; 
we have been swayed by the voice of others, 
who have no sympathy with the co-opera- 
tive purpose of farmers, but deliberately 
formulate plans and project means for our 
overthrow, to gratify their own selfish ends. 
A striking example of this we have in the 
misrepresentations made of our business 
agency, which has done more for the Mary- 
land farmer financially in the same period 
than any other one cause. It is claimed by 
some to be a failure. If so, why do others 
strive to adopt our business methods? We 
must not forget that our business house is 
our own creation; it tends to influence 
prices and the value of commodities largely 
in our favor; it is the instrumentality to 
bring the producing and consuming classes 
together. As such, it is the sheet anchor of 
our success; as it prospers or declines in 
influence, in the same ratio will our interests 
be affected for good or evil. Can it, there- 
fore, be the part of wisdom to patronize 
those who. seek our trade, not for our benefit, 
but for their own profit? The success of 
the agency should be the pride of every 
_patron in the State; its business is run in 
the interest of no man or set of men, but for 
the benefit of all patrons in the State who 
share in the net profits in proportion to 
dealings had, and to whom the capital be- 
longs. What, then, is the duty of patrons 
in the premises? First, I would say to 
accept the fact that the agency is yours; as 
such, throw your entire trade into this chan- 
nel; study to make it a success ; talk it with 
your neighbors ; speak of its advantages to 
the farmer; suggest such improvements as 
your intelligence may dictate; encourage 
the agent with kind words; complain as 
little as possible; make at least for your 
own house as much allowance as you would 
. for others, remembering always that every 
‘ dollar spent through the house only in- 
creases the purchasing power of the next. 
Through this medium the benefits can be 
- fully developed of co-operation, and without 
co-operative effort the whole system must 
be a failure. We should co-operate to 
educate and educate to co-operate, This is 
at last the primary purpose of the Subor- 
dinate Grange; hence the importance of 
utilizing the opportunity these meetings 
.. afford: . Therefore a3 the grand, the noble, 
the important, the indispensable industry of 
agriculture is menaced with evils which are 
absorbing the net profits, diverting them to 
channels opened up by the devices of men, 
who work under law or circumvent law as 
their interests dictate, no time should be 
lost on our part to apply the means which 
- are ours, by right, to.correct the evils which 
tend to, and are destroying the prosperity of 
- our homes. 

The recent session of the National Grange 
held at Nashville, Tennessee, was one of 
encouragement to the Order, showing an 
increase in membership, in interest, and 
financial strength. From all the information 
gathered at that meeting, from the lakes to 
to the gulf, and from ocean to ocean, it is 
evident that the Grange is calculated to 
bring just such results as are necessary for the 
education and. protection of the American 
farmer. The work of the session will be 


placed in your hands at an early date, pos- 
sibly at this meeting. I commend it to the 
careful perusal and study of every Patron. 
You will find that a more definite line of 
policy has been adopted, which, if supported 
by the means indicated in the memorials, 
must be productive of good. Our wants 
must be made known before they will be 
respected. 

The report of the working and earnings of 
the fiscal agency will be laid before you by 
the Executive Comm‘ttee; to it also I invite 
your thoughtful consideration. The import- 
ance of the business house and its success is 
too ebvious to require comments on my 
part. 

I have drawn warrants upon the Treasurer 
for salaries, office expenses and sundry bills 
to the amount of $799.70, as per vouchers 
herewith submitted. 

For financial statements in detail as to 
amounts of funds received, paid out by 
warrant, or remaining in the treasury, I 
refer you to the official reports of the Trea- 
surer and Secretary, respectively. 


H. O DrEvrres, 
State 





Drifting Into and Out of the Grange. 


It would be interesting to know how ma- 
ny of the original members of our order 
continue their membership, and how many 
who have fraternized with us since then 
have left us again for other causes than 
death. Of course such information is not 
for the public, but as far as we can gather it 
for our own consideration, it might be prof- 
itable to do so. 

Our order seems to have been organized 
on a basis of large hearted generosity, with- 
out any intention to confine its benefits or 
privileges more strictly than was essential 
to self-preservation, and inasmuch as it pos- 
sesses some features which would naturally 
commend it to others than the class for 
whom it was chiefly intended, the letter and 
and the spirit of our laws have often been so 
liberally construed as to embrace those who 
were moved to this step by influences which 
had no relation to the principles of our 
order—infiuences which might have drawn 
them into any other organization with equal 
force and fitness. 

Such elements could hardly be expected 
to become fully incorporated into our body, 
and results have proven that they rarely do. 
Our relations to each other as members of 
individual granges or the national grange are 
similar to those of the family, and we all 
know the ill effects of elements there that 
refuse or fail to affiliate completely. 

Of course we can not thoroughly analyze 
our own motives for becoming patrons, 
much less those of other people, but we can 
draw natural inferences from the results. 
If we find a considerable accretion to our 
members at one time and a thinning out at 
another, it would not be very difficult to dis- 
cover what the particular attraction was 
which drew them to us, or the counter attrac- 
tion which perhaps drew them elsewhere 
later; the same may be said of individual 
cases. If it is worth our while to adapt our- 
selves to gathering and holding members 
who thus drift in and out easily, why, then, 
let us do so, but it were well, I think, to be 
sure first that it is worth the doing. 


bers alone, although continually disproven, 
has such a hold on the common faith that 
the promise ef increase blinds the better 
judgment of most people interested in the 
success of any enterprise of a public nature. 
In our zeal we are very apt to hold up in- 
ducements that we think will move the par- 
ties approached, without considering wheth- 
er such inducements are permanent features 
of our order or merely due to causes which 
might be only temporary, and instead of 
relying entirely upon what we have to offer 





The fallacy that there is strength in num-- 


Those who become mémbers from any 
other motives than the grange principles 
strictly promise to meet, are always liable 
to disappointment. The conditions which 
allured them may continue to exist, but 
when they do not form a part of the work- 
ings of the order they invariably depend upon 
the efforts of the individual members, and in 
that case as much upon the new members as 
any; therefore, before any yield to disap- 
pointment it is evidently their duty to do 
their part toward sustaining such particular 
features as would make the grange satisfac- 
tory to themselves and others. We are 
prone to ignore our own responsibility in 
this respect. We can not enter a secret 
order of any kind, without sharing the secrets 
of that order, and to that extent a large 
body, reaching often, as ours does, from one 
end of the country to the other, trusts not 
only our integrity, but also our honesty of 
purpose in joining them. It is supposed, as the 
ritual plainly indicates, that we will by every 
means in our power seek to promote its 
objects and extend its influence. 

Why so many venture to look upon it as 
an experiment, which they are free to try, 
and then drop for trivial causes, in the face 
of the pledges they have given, I cannot 
conceive. It speaks badly for their under- 
standing of the nature of a pledge. _—. 


It is plain to everybody that we are or- 
ganized in the interest of agriculturists ; 
therefore, whoever come among us without 
such interests at heart have no one to blame 
but themselves if they fail to find other con- 
siderations given precedence. Some expect 
social entertainment chiefly ; others look no 
doubt to personal aggrandizement, but the 
larger portion probably have the pecuniary 
benefits in view; I mean of those who come 
and go. Socially, our meetings must of 
course depend upon the harmony and con- 
geniality of the members, and also their faith- 
ful attendance; as to personal preference, 
the best material is generally put forward; 
hence the individual must make him or her- 
self useful, to be of use. The pecuniary ben- 
efits are open and sure to those who will 
make use of them according to the rules of 
the order, but if people will not inform them- 
selves as to the methods, nor make use of 
them when they know the rules, surely no 
one can help them to reap the benefits. It 
is no golden apple waiting to drop in the 
mouth. If it were, some would hardly open 
their mouth to receive it, judging from their 
imbecility in grange matters. 


If any business friend offered to do for us 
what our agency does, there is not a man or 
woman among us who would not consider 
it a great favor, yet comparatively few avail 
themselves of the privilege of the agency, 
and the majority blame the order for their 
failure to receive the benefits it offers. 


When, therefore, we question among our- 
selves (I trust none are so disloyal as to do 
so outside), the advantages of being a mem- 
ber, we would do well to ask ourselves first 
why we ever entered the order? And then, 
what we have done for the good of the order 
since we have been in it? And lastly, 
whether we have taken advantage of all 
that was offered under its operations? If 
these questions are honestly answered, and 
the fault is still found to rest in the order, 
then they are justified in withdrawing ; oth- 
erwise, they are in honor bound to do their 
own part first instead of casting reproach 
upon us by such withdrawal. These area 
few thoughts of 
A LECTURER OF A SUBORDINATE GRANGE. 


dl 


Battrmore County Granee held its 
regular quarterly meeting in the Hall of 
Patapsco Grange, on the North Point Road, 
a few miles from Baltimore, on December 
2d., with a fine attendance. The proceed- 
ings were marked by unanimity and some 
enthusiasm. 








of rea] and permanent value. 


A Compliment to Mr. Wm. D-. Bracken 
ridge. - 


The December number of The Gardener’s 
Monthly contains a life-like portrait of this 
gentleman, so long and favorably known to 
our readers, and gives the following sketch 
of his life and works: 

“In our efforts to do justice to those who, 
still living, have been prominent as authors 
in American Horticulture, we meet with 
many difficulties; not by any means the 
least being the modesty which prevents 
some excellent persons from saying any- 
thing about themselves: They forget that 
the public has a right to know something of 
those who come forward to instruct them. 
People will know, and it is much better for 
the one who alone knows the facts, to give 
them himself, than to have all sorts of non- 
sense guessed at about him after he is gone. 

“In the case of the gentleman whose 
portrait does honor on this occasion to our 
annual volume, we have the author of the 
‘Ferns of the Wilkes’ Exploring Expedi- 
tion,’ and the many years’ horticultural 
editor of Taz AmeRIcAN Farmer, of Bal- 
timore; but the effort to get direct informa- 
tion of anything about him bas signally 
failed. We received the portrait from a 
friend, without any suspicion that the use 
we are making of it would not be agreeable; 
and it was not until too late to retreat, that 
we found we could not get the information we 
desired. When, however, we consider the un- 
blushing efforts of many to get ‘ notices from 
the press,’ it is not to be wondered that modest 
men go to the opposite extreme; and we 
may say Of this one, as his own fellow- 
townsman, the great poet, Burns, said of 
his own father : 

* His failings leaned to Virtue’s side.’ 

“From such outside source as we could 
reach, we venture to give the following 
brief account of this estimable gentleman, 
without, however, vouching for its correct- 
ness in every particular. 

“We beli ve he came to America in some- 
where about his twenty-seventh year, when 
he entered into the service of the late 
Robert Buist, of Philadelphia. We believe 
he had been one of the assistants to Prof. 
Otto, in the Botanic Gardens at Berlin, from 
| whence it is easy to understand how he may 
have obtained the critical knowledge of 
ferns for which he has long been eminent in 
this country. Previous to this, though 
comparatively young, he was quite distin- 
guished as a landscape gardener, having 
laid out the famous gardens of Count Ebors, 
in Poland, and was also in charge of Dr. 
Neill’s garden, at Edinburg, where so many 
of Tweedle’s new Brazilian plants were 
raised. By the recommendation of his 
friend Buist, who was always ready in help- 
ing along true merit, he became one of the 
naturalists attached to the exploring ex- 
pedition of Lieutenant Wilkes. On the 
Pacific, they entered California from the 
northward, passing down by Mount Shasta 
to the Bay of California, and, on this ex- 
cursion, discovered the now famous Dar- 
lingtonia or California pitcher-plant ; 
almost by an accident, as it were. The 
collecting party bad orders to get nearer 
camp, for fear of Indians. Mr. Bracken- 
ridge, attracted by an unusal number of 
varieties, lingered till some surprise caused 
him to run rapidly towards safety. On the 
instant of starting he grabbed something 
that seemed strange, and with the handful 
reached camp, and then found he had this 
singular plant. To him was committed the 
preparation of the ferns of the expedition. 
On this he spent three years of hard work. 
It was published by the Government. A 
small number of copies had been sent out, 
when the whole of the balance was de- 
stroyed by fire. The owner, in these days 
of 8 copy of this magnificent work {is artiong 
the most envied of scientific book lovers 
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On his return from this expedition he mar- 
ried, in Philadelphia, an estimable lady a 
countrywoman of his own whom he had 
well known before leaving the old world; 
and finally settled in Washington, where 
the seeds and plants collected on the expedi- 
tion finally formed what is now the United 
States Botanic Garden. 

“His love of landscape gardening, to 
which some of the finest work in Washing- 
ton is indebted, led him to settle in Balti- 
more a few years before the rebellion came 
toa head, where he established a nursery 
and followed his tastes as an improver of 
grounds, meeting with wonderful success. 
Many of the most beautiful of the country 
seats in the charming suburbs of the Monu- 
mental City are indebted for their loveliness 
to the intelligent taste of W. D. Bracken- 
ridge. He is one of those men who carry 
sunshine wherever they go, and for whom 
those who love horticulture for its intellect- 
ual pursuits and the genuine happiness it 
brings, offer up their most earnest prayers. 

“ He was born not far from the same spot 
which gave to Scotland its greatest poet, 
Burns, and is, we believe, now in his seventy- 
fourth year. His long and still-continued 
work as Horticultural Editor of Taz AmEni- 
caN Farmer, outside of his work on Ferns, 
justly entitles him to a foremost place in our 
list of living horticultural authors.” 











CLEVERLY CAUGHT. 


Tae Ricn Man’s Fuar oF BuRGLARS— 
Tue Story or aN ELECTRICIAN. 


At the dead of night, Mr. J. B. Anthony, 
a wholesale grocer of Troy, N. Y., was awak- 
ened by his burglar alarm annunciator, 
which told him that his house had been 
entered through the roofscuttle. He hastily: 
dresses, rings for a policeman, hurries te the 
upper story, and hears the burglar in the 
servant's room, threatening her with instant 
death if she made a loud noise. 

He was captured, convicted and sentenced 
to Sing Sing prison for ten years. 

So said Mr. C. H. Westfall, the electrician 
of Westfield, N. Y., to our reporter. 

“Do city residents generally use burglar 
alarms?” 

“ Yes, all first-class houses are provided 
with them and I have never had any dissatis- 
faction from my customers, many of whom 
are the best known and wealthiest people of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
large cities.” 

“Do wealthy men have much fear of bur- 
glares?” 

“ Asarule, wealthy men do not keep valu- 
ables in their house, and yet they are not 
sure that they shall escape burglarious attacks, 
and they don’t feel secure without a first- 
class burglar alarm apparatus in their house. 
Every door, window and scuttle is connected 
with the annunciator, and it is quite impos- 
sible to effect an entrance without the fact 
becoming at once known.” 

“Don’t electricians run considerable risk 
in handling wires ?” 

“ Even the most careful of them sometimes 
getashock. A few years ago, while I was 
descending stairs at Elmira, N. Y., with a 
wire coil in my hand, I felt as if I had re- 
ceived the entire charge from the battery. 
For over a half hour I suffered the keenest 
agony. I did not know but what I had been 
fatally injured. After completing my busi- 
ness circuit, I returned to Boston, and for 


‘eighteen months did not get over the shock. 


I lost my appetite; all food tasted alike. I 
could not walk across the common without 
resting several times.” 

“My head whirled, and I reeled like a 
drunken man. I consulted the best physi- 
cians in a good many large cities, but none 
of them seemed to understand my case. 
About a year ago I was in Albany, anda 
physician there stated that I would probably 
not live three months. But to-day, said Mr. 





Westfall, ahd’ he hiniself up 
with conscious pride, “s6"far as I knew, I 


am in perfect health. I weigh 170 pounds, |, 


eat well, sleep well, feel well, and am well. 
One of my old physicians gave me thorough 
examination a few weeks ago, and told me 
that I was in a perfect condition.” 

“You are a very fortunate man, sir,” re- 
marked the scribe, “to have escaped instant 
death after an electrical shock.” — 


“O, it was not electricity that prostrated 
me. It was a uremic convulsion. For all 
my physicians told me I was a victim of a 
very serious kidney disorder. And when 
they and a dozen widely advertised medi- 
cines failed to benefit me, Warner’s safe cure 
restored me to perfect health. That prepar- 
ation is invaluable to every grade of society, 
for it is a priceless blessing.” 

“ There is no need of death from handling 
electrical wires if the operators will exercise 
care. In our burglar alarm attachments 
there is no possible danger from that source.” 
—Buffalo, N. Y., News. 
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Chairs, 26; A Nice Pud- 
; German Toast, 42; Fancy 
‘otatoes, 42; For a Felon, 
59; For Chilblains, 


‘ota: 59; 
nf 


loped ;A 

eo ee Fowls, 85 

~ ct yg 139 ; 

ran 139; 

oe $9; For Dessert, 

Island, 189; For Summer 

traham Muffins, 
les With 


omatoes, Peaches, 
turtions and Eggs, 244; Orange Salad 
244; Facts for the Laundry, 244 
Whitewash, 244; Apple Jelly, 263; 


Makin 
327; Stuffed 


Frutti, 827; Chili 


Field-day, 

, 229; do. 

Grove Grange, 293; 
, 841; Marylan 


State, and Address of Master, 357; 

Drifting Into and Out of the Grange. 358 
Officers of—Fairlee, No. 8; Asbestos 
tennial, No. ; Sp e, No. 158; 
Glencoe, No. 160; Dayton 
9; Davistown, No. 


Damascus, 
Windsor, No. 146; Limestone Valley, 
efferson, No: 167 ; Glenwood, 
Grove, No, 54, 41; 
; Friendship, No. 25; 
Sudlersville, No 155; Eastern Star, 
; antua, No. 169,91; Great 
1 


; Roe 


No. 80; New 


Home Department. 


A New Year Letter, 9 ; Disposal of Stale 

; Sister Tarpley’s Three 
» 9; Tne House Beautiful, 10; 
Screw Loose, 10; Cooking stoves, 
26; Hospitality, 26; Before and After, 
; A Word for 
Recreations of 
p Yourself, 75 ; 


122; Fountains 
; Walks and Roads, 








SaacescNannenecennareennSOARAS 
Baltimore Markets—Dee. 16. 


, The New, 
72; Roses, Flour.—Quiet and 
e Van 


FOR CUTTING ENSILAGE CROPS, 


FOR HAY AND OTHER DRY FORAGE. 


simplicity, durability, 
thegq 


, 219, 
Propesed 25; 
1, 50; Meetings of Mont’ 
. 7, and Fairlee, 
Fone 8 
the Maryland A 

sot yma 
o. 7, 

Te eaten 9 
Memoriam of Evenezer Stewart, 91; 
do. of Sister Eliza Shanklin, 230; do. 
of J. F. Phair, 298; Centennial No. 
161, 153; Essay on, 1583; A 
; Resolutions of » 169; 
Centennial views of,182; Address 
Before All Hallow’s G 


g 





CUCUMBER. PUMPS. 
Com; with iron spout. 

For Deep or Shallow Wells. 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOWS 


work 
Field and Garden Seeds. 
are new and true to name, em- 


and 
ble growers only. Thankful for the com- 
and tpannesee 4 
crowned our efforts to 
market, 
FERTILIZERS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER’S ANIMAL BONE PHOS- 
a, & complete fer- 


GRIFFITH & TURNER’S 
h of 
case 


GRIFFITH & TURNER'S RAW BONE. 


No. 176, 


ALEALINE PLANT 
adaptation to th 





—to: REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH :0:— 
0g SEND FOR CIRCULARS,-Gs. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 
DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements, Fer- 


tilizers and Seeds, 


4i & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


BIG SN eauiees 





ow to Prevent 
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ae eat ae 
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ae JOSHUA THOMAS & BRO. -~ | 


Fifteenth 
ofene dol 
THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, Washingtor, D.C 


ee 














We will se’ 
BY 














CONSUMPTION, 


isease ; by ite use 
ones ory worst kind and of ion 
wo peenes na tWos BOTTLES PRE, together wt infte 
that rE ne an aura ate 


SEDGWICK “it FENCE 


S @Seatetes ‘ 














only 


hao eeemirenx oe ae rete 


bf 
[ 
i 


gF 


os8 
eo ia 
Fad 
2 
i 
E 
Bs 


ale 


tie 


rt cre? sAeger. De poe 
ticular NWI BROS Mentos Richmond, Ind: 
ae THE WILLIAMS 


FRUIT Pot ted OR! 












| $. E. & I M. SPROUT, 


MUNCY, PENNA 








xe 


ate 


Own, UgeTsNe, 





FOR SALE. 
TWO SHORTHORN BULLS. 
calved June 30, 1880: bred 
ford, Hag Culpepper, Va, By Earl of 
sired 
8. HB. B.; 14175 i. H. B. 
tith Duke of Je. 5611 
813 Duke of Gene geno. 
pulse, Dem Fivins, Sit Dobe of Gear Price $i 
“MARY’S KIRKLEVINGTON PRINCE.”— 


“RUPERT,” — 
by 8. 8. Bradford 
re a 
Earl of 
Dam 


sTEeEah- 


*Agricaltinal an Mill Machine : 


EXHIBITED. 


NGRICULTURAL ENGINE 





STEVENS’ ENGINE AND ) THRESHER, 
Oshorne Mowers, Reapers & Self-Binders, 


Superior Grain and Fertilizer Drills, Ohieftain Horse Rakes, 
Champion Force Pump, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 

South Bend Chilled Plows, Littie Giant Sulky Plows, 
Lausing Wheel and Float Harrows, Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, Milistones, Bolting Cloths, 








| 


Northern ond Fomnaeenia ear aa 
“ways on the Ni 
HARRISBURG, withtakeront 
> ELMIRA, WATKINS GLENN 


ROCHESTER, pe: 
FFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


dll called for and checked at hotels and 
to destination, Sleeping 


and Parlor 


and information given at 


Oompan?s 
Wf. B Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Sts. 
At Depot N. ©. Railway, 


At Union Depot, Charles St., Station, 
And Pennsyivania ave. Station, 


CHAS. WwoobD, 
Geni P wy 
Penna. & N, C. BR. B, 


Sennsel Mansaee. 
SIOOORE WARD g 














HARD WOOD ASHES 
ASA 
FERTILIZER. » 


Car loads for sale, Oan be delivered at any 
railroad station in th 





150 ratiroua 


es from 25 cts. to r 
oukes thon 18 se 18 che a bere according to 
locality. Jas. Hartness, it, 











New 
York 





Smut Machines, Leather and Gum Belting, dc., dc. 
Ive. SS ITight St., Baltimore, M4. | ici 
ph yr 


5 SEM ecb et k 


M.D ‘Atlanta, Ga. 
‘ight : 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 
somites Ours Fest'0%. + — 168 Baltimore Bt. 


ew ¥ 


Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 















Tal. aie 
Wood, Taber & yim 


STEAM ENGINES 


O6Lhs.We’ 




















STREY dos enuat ear ios. | A ot tro OHIO IMPROVED 
cone. Soguend deception, observe that pack- 
APOLINARIS WATER. 


go a Ai so 


DRUNKENNESS 


CURED IN ITS VARIOU 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
63 8 GAY STREET. 











@. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. W. MAGER, 
Chemist ond ond Meteorgiot Pormarty Chemiet of ¥. 0. 
LEHMANN &@ MAGER, 

HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 8. GAY 8T., ae ee MD. 
ANALYsxs of all deccript —M 








re GOLDEN SPECIE G ee 








canoe UPp;,, 
Xp J. HALLIDAY, — “Bg 


238 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD._ 





pa te Bcd tn Grou Vogue at Hew Bod yand all garden requisiies. |, 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE UV. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 
Route. 


a . 


Rey 


GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNEING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by w 
of Pacific Junction or ory 7 


DENVER, 
or via Kansas Ol anh Aiea te See, ener 
necting in Union Dx at Kansas City, Atchison, 
Omaha and ver With through trains for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
and all points in the Far West, Shortest Line to 





Tourists AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Regret LORADO, ihe Vs 
CITY 
this Hine leads direct 
in be 4 Werld for 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t 


Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets at 
the Mountains of 
OF MEXICO, 
and all points in the Mexican Republic. 
ppl fay et Railroad ia 
ot sea Renan Stora toa Washoe 
meget rari a oh 
THO AT Bre sadway Rew fork, and 








KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West, 
Fopnoed _retm con pole os cree 
Yosemite, the 
HOME-SEEKERS 
of a every adie to be the 
and OHOEVAL: LOW 
ERMBONS = 
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ROSS 


NURSERIES 


“WASHINGTON, BD. C. 





TT Eeapae Re eas * See ees | 


erecnn, Now Orzan oe ee South, etc, Grape 


7 caeuee. 


Vines 
tal Trees, New Shrubs, etc., 


Fiz =—— Bulbs, 


Rama Washington, D. C. 





| ERANKLIN DAVIBes so 


small 


EDW. H, BISSELL. 


ore Nurseries, 


FRANKLIN DA DAVIS & Coa., 


400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 
bs ‘Acres in Small Fruits. 

Ww stock of APPLES, 

SHRU 


sit, etn, AC, CHERRIES, APRICOTS, 
_ ee ee ane See eee Sm TaVCERRNO CaN, 8 the 


100 


offer to 


GRAP Re oo 


Erpaching «: nal 


FRANKLIN ‘DAVIS & CO. 


Office N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. 








eins 


aot 


NEW WHITE GRAPE 


White G 
Special Terms 


VINES 


ARA fini 








['RACHERS haem’ pay en 10 PRINCIPALS, 
12 Assistants, and a number for Music, Art, 
and matled for for 
PPLY BUREAU, Chica- 
go, . 


*Ggtcor FREY poke 
’ 
PAYS SELERGATED 


for Roof taid 














COTSWOLD SHEEP 


FOR SALE. 


mpetted ‘ BARON THAME” of 23% Ibs. fleece, 
\ealng Rams (pedigreed) 13 to 17 lbs. fleece; and 
Ewes of all ages, to be bred next fall.” 
ED. C. LEGG, 
KEST ISLAND, MD 





BROWN LEGHORNS,- 


lam n now prepared to ship p superior Brown 
horn Le reeding stock, from the Raped 3 


Ts 
« few trios White Legh Prices resson- 
able. S Ratens a2 patienbaet rng. 


W. F. STEIGER, Jr. 
Laurel, Md. 


A GEORGIA FARM FOR SALE OR LEASE! 


Will sell on lenen' fel aah, 02 on time with a 
how 5aep of inpesest 4 oceania preted. one our Courta 
County Farm—forty five miles from Atlanta, and 
tne of 1.200 piper te 000 in good 

° acres 0! acres 
condition, and very weed productive 1 {es (one ed and 
seventy-five acres grass and red 
som, and By y+ AL La ~ = pen; a 
Well watered, splendid im ents, ‘ society, 
a am rm A aioe ante a iy ® 

ren) native ca’ an 
A fa scdniounan of machinery and = 
implements approved kind. 
PRICE, $30,600. For further particulars, apply to 
8. J. & A. W. HILL, 


Atlanta, Ga. 














ing Hay 
pee e Pfiching from 


kD ER load of e ie : 
id et sie Ree ae 
HIRAM HOLT & CO. Stet Y'Sek: 


by Hardware Merchants & the trade gencrallp 


SALT 


aamnens, Phoenix. Deakin’s. Evans’. ee 
gton’s full and qaarter sacks. Dairy. Koc 
Ferwuiging ~ ye PS nay oa 7 per cent. pul: 


KAINIT, 


@R GLRMAN POTASH SALT. 


atranted Genuine and Fuil Standard: also 
Gaicined Kain, Muriate Potash. Nitface 
soda. 


Cargoes constantiy arriving and all for sale 
AD jolts to suit by 


JAS, BONDAY, JR. & CO. 


: 56 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore. %d 


epatinens tig Fok o= me 0! 


Lp pat yd aon 
mow or wack iantead 








; 
“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 


283: ENGINES 


pea Prices te "rhe aultman & Taylor Co, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


JERSEY CATTLE 


AT AUCTION, DEC, 18, 1884. 
Mr.T T.8. COOPER 
Of “Linden Grove, 


wo idawenel te kanal Vail Sale et S2NSmY C2 CAT. 


TLE, to take place 
Thursday, Dec. 18, 1884, at the 


AMERICAN HORSE EXCHANGE, Limited. 
Broadway and 50th St., New York. 











About 70 HEAD will be kK: Btigee! reserve, 
consisting ey! of ale shen mw ph ae from 


Qu selected on t 
ond iapentes | himsel f and full up, tthe high 
standard of quality whi 


tions fam The Ca 


nese with 
with which on former occasions he has always 
good b his promises to A public. 
More full particulars in future advertisemen 
pone a ready about Nov, 25, for which please " 
COOPER, Coopersburg, Pa. 


PETER ©. KELLOGG & CO 
107 John St., New igual 
Neorz—Buyers who cannot we ny oe Bye 
ee ee ee ee eee ante t e —- 
class bulls at Linden Grove, will have the privii 
to Coopersburg, to be kept 


of returning them 
gpring at very moderate retes. 


Strawberry Plants 


Bidwell, Manchester, Sharpless, Jersey Queen, "sana: 
cent, Wilson and other sorts, an and new 


Raspberry and Blackberry Plants. 


75,000 Gregg, $7.00 1 
s o pore. Doolittle, $5.00 per 1,000 
Hansell, Brandi wies, Marlboro’ = other Raspber 
ries. ilson and ay Ay uster Black- 








PEACH TREES, KEIFFER raed MOUTH 
ROCK FOWLS AND AND EGoey ‘lan. 
@G~ Send for Price List. 





nee 4 - Pes. Ma..- 











SEEDS. SHEDS. 


VEGETABLE, FLOWER AND FIELD SEEDS, 
All pure, fresh, and of prime stock. TREES, doom | PLANTS. A No. 1 Bone Fertilizers. 


PEAS. 
At ‘following prices in lots of five bushels and over: Best Extra Early, “ per bushel ; Eaeetetyhin 
Extra Barly, (ne p Gases as early) $2.25 per bushel ; Early Kent, $2 00 bushel. pats _. Black-ey 
el other varieties Stowell’s E and = we sell foe 


er standard 8 
our customers the benefit of = Tat best seeds the market 
nabahs st she leaeetleaaes. a bed debts our cs invited. “i 


Chas. C. MeColgan & Ce., 


58 LIGHT STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
N.B. ONION SETS. WANTED. 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nurseries. 
eqrasuisneo ms. TRERS, PLANTS, EVERGREENS, &. 


Extensive stoc pee Heme, Doat + and Damsons. Currants Biack- 
etry heb Asparagus my ieiteeoe ma Smapz and Oana- 
MENTAL Se ag es cimbracing oy ew wpe a ad re 
aiie i tnegtayK a our rs Cho coi Dich fe considered the finest late 
yellow-free-stone known. 


P, 0. Bex 408. 

















310 ACRES. 





WILLIAM CORSE & SONS, 
Office 18 Second Street, opposite Post Office. 


STROWBRIDGE SOWE R 


BROAD 


Baltimore, Md. 


=. 








‘BEST CHEAPEST. SIMPLEST. =, 
Cc.W. DORR, Mana 


RACINE SKEDER COMP. » 199 FOURTH 8T., DES MOINES, IOWA, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MILLER. 











== |ECLIPSE POWER WIND MILLS, 


ADAPTED FOR 


GRINDING FEED: AND MEAL, SHELLING CORN, CUTTING 
FEED AND FODDER, SAWING WOOD, CHURNING, 
PUMPING WATER. 


BUILT IN 10 SIZES, FROM 13 TO 50 FEET WHEELS. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE. 


We have a 14 ft. Wheel erected at our warehouse, and imvite all interested to eall and ex: 


ime if. Wealso carry in stock IRON FEED GRINDERS corn, and other grain, corh oB 
Gob, Uonds, dings, spices, coffee, otc. Arranged to run by horse, a tye Sey ms 


FROST-PROOF STOCK TANKS. ROUND RESERVOIR TANKS. 
Hand, Wind Mill and Steam Pumps, Pipe and Fittings, etc. 


SEE US BEFOBE BUYING ELSEWHERE. 
@weoon AGENTS WANTED.# 
Water Works of every description. | 


MALVIN B, SHURTZ & OO. 
19, 21 and 23 E. Pratt Street, Cor. President, Baltimore, Md. 











a ex: 
ori on 


KS. 


Md. 
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ROSHBANE NURSHERIAS | 
/@OVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, 


Ornamental and Fruit Trees, ms wate Herbaceous Plants. 


Ww: J UAae Fees ta of the stock of Commies St, 
oy ere Getcioes rite er 
Fhume an AND RODS eee end abe fate oaa, 

CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. RDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT 
renSep TO. ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE 5 F CHARGE. . 


BRACKENRIDCE. 


MOU SHINO 








eg Fae ita a & seer Soe Gdunre: Look Box, Phila,Pa. 


THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 




















White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS,. PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 








ESHER 
SPRINGFIELD, 0. Biol 


7 \\ The best Traction and Port- 


_ Tate Woreate in rg epd yg AN 


Handsome Tustrated Cata- - 





GEORGE O: STEVENS; 
SASHES. BLINDS ¢. 
AD 


LIGHT STREET, 











BALTIMORE. 
EEPS IN STOOK AND FURNISHES TOORDER: Window 
‘K riguttiad yak manish artrec une epeete pte 
a “<a ROYAL qQUrD D PAINTS, rs 4 for immediate oh feetien” ended for for Durability, 
’ wok. ia 518 Work a gallcn'ps peckgee 








GEO. F.SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICKS, &O. 
IN LOTS TO suIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. 


ours VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


care, Some seetienl phates os be napereney nt nae, that they may be taken by the 


Al asaies child such ies as COSTIVENESS, 1 Ess, SHeADACH, F ty sts, Di DYSPEPSIA, no COLDS: 
a 


origin. N in favor of these Pills 
ious ar known to fmily physica are using them in their 
one 








. Gilpin: After ot Sugar-Coated 
is edies I 
bab justion ta.sey thet the coun bination, certaini perfect, and compres the only fem 


4 





oT A ARE, 


SILVER WARE=RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Emportar ant. Daler. ts, Mamante, Fine Weehate: Mirae Fisted, Wore, Table Oaslerp, eo. 


P ft for A 
ne A a enD Sea oe Seay ee 


No. 135 ae STREET, near Calvert Balto. 


yasin.) 





saree areal “intl 
ge ey 


XRD Fe URTE 
AOR) [SF 








EASTERN SHORE. N’ URSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD. 


PRICK we WILL BE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


A vi oe Ky Cherry, Apricot, @ saitice ‘and Nee Trees. dl 
Waryiana and of ild Goose and other Plum Trees. An menue stock of Grape-Vines, argh paid ad 
at very low prices. Shade and Ornamen' a In a complete assortment of 








only the “Arm & Hammer” brand Soda WQ/Jz 


insure obtaining 
vt Seeratan, buy fn pound or ha pound 
inferior 


and trede-mark, as 
when bought in bulk. Ask for 





” cartoons which “ 
are sometimes substituted for the “Arm & Ham- 
“Arm & Hammer” brand SALSODA (Washing Soda). 


MM. G. ELLZEY, MM. D., 
1012 I Street N. W., Washington, D, C. 


Breeder of Highly Bred Gentlenian’s Roadsters and Saddle. Horses 
Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown Sheep direct from Lord Wals- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 
shire Swine. 

Tam. now toking colors Se Gtrey te ee oe 8 old Rams, 10 Yearling Rams, and 


Correspondence invited. PRICES LOW. Some fine Horses now for sale. 


Burnside Park Herd. 


PRIZE RECORD. 


Sweepstake Premium for best herd New Jersey State Fair, 1882. 
First Premium for best herd New York State Fair, 1883. 


First Premium for best herd Maryland State Fair, 1988. First Premium for best herd, Pennsylvania 
State Fair, 1884; besides many other First Premiums. for single animals at all the Fairs named. 
Tho herd ig. besded..by the Ball BEG PRINCE OF FIRB 9063, A, J. C. C. H, R. 
the fomaics are the famous cows Princess 9d, 8046, 27 Ibs. sib on butter in'7 days, (official 
entaise 36168, 15 Tbs. ig of. in? days; Khedive’s Primrose: 2228, Oxfcrd Kate 10646, Saragossa 
2016, Queen of the Farm 9069, and many other celebrated 


All Communications should be addressed to 


0. RICKLEFSEN, Manager, 2 
STEVENSON P. 0., MD. 


SHOPPING. 


Shopping of Every Description 



























Promptly and Economically Done. 


References, Information and Circulars given whea 
desired, Address Mrs. A. M. SNOWDEN, No. 38 
BOLTON STREET, Baltimore, Md. 














ure in 
i mm truly, J. oi. WISTAR, M.D D. 


@ Co.—Gents: Please send by 
accounts from all who he’ 

yi f yA van aulihedon the. jeail diners. Youn, "P.M. Ouabra * but 
Pills in the as they hare in the past rest entirely on their own merit, knowing tha 


rN GILEING VEGETA SLM LIVE down from generation to generation. 


BR PELLS are sold by ali respectable druggists and country store 
Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CQ,, Baltimore. 


aren wwdes 
and 


oan FHAm FOR Tu Eee 
FINE TREES pins "Sena %or Price Like 
ABH, S. ANDERSON, Cayuga Lake Nurseries 


UNION SPRINGS, N.Y. Established, 1866. 
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nar “PHOSPHATE DUST. 


Ata Wal AS W 7» 


‘ai. Routh Careline Pheephate 


Goritains nedik'55'46 Go per cenit. Prosphinte Lime, ground to aul impalpable 


Se een Mente aileh cxintamnse once stap 
other precess known. pe Ayre ae = t= ty ee 
this section using these machines. 


Also Ammoniated Super Phosphate. Songston’s Cereal and Plant Food, Alka- 
line Bone Super Phosphate. ‘Tornado Fertilizer. Linden Super Phosphate. 


bec We linve om hand for sale 


ah Ground ‘Baw (Animal) Bone. —_— Dissolved Raw (Animal) Bone. 
Muriate of Potash. Kainit. 


“The Maryland Fertilizing and Manufacturing Co. 


No. 4 &. Holliday Street, Baltimore, Md. 





tT? 


| 





_ Mametoturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 





w 
enuatiemmes- air siege Py 


SLINGLUFF'S. DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED SOUTH peeled BONE ASE. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate, 
SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 
SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammioniated. Also, 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidentiy recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 





FOR SALE. 


eT aa 











EES PATENTS eae 


| ee ee 
AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
141 West 54th Street, New York City. ‘Zz 
The Course of Lectures commences in@e-| & 
had on to A LIADTARD, Me DLV. 8. a PE a 














W. H. Martenet, D. V.S., 
GRADUATE OF THE 


WMERICAR VETERINARY 


COLLE 


frre, sia Spam 


Telephone at Rendence. 








The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


“SEA-W.ALL dn ammo WORKS. 











Direct from P. 
yoy so 


107 MeElderry’s Wharf, 


= SLINGLUFE: & COOm= 5. 
87 W. ome) BALTIMORE. nianee 


aE TANS 7 GOSH, Chih hat 


Peruvian Guano 








HlGH GRADE ER oar 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





2’s 





; Mm & co. 

Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Wirginia ands. 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMANR, 











CARTEESVILLE, Va., 
Wiring in coe rp peyote 


| srrnaven OH TOR PATARSCO IPED, AY SUAWALL ANI ARTOONL 0 


The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the direct 
supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rastn, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fortilizer Company, 





FO g oy 
HORSE AND CATTLE POWDERS 


Pn 


No Horse will die of Coro, Bors Lure 

van, if Fouts’s Powder ane med te time. va 
ae td Powders will cure and prevent Hoe CuoLEzRa. 
increase the q 





Foutz’s Powders will APES 
Foutz’s Powders will eas ioe mantle of ar mie P| 
~~ oe cohen Sweaty ger cent. and make the 
“Fone Powders will 
so whine ne er almost EVERY 
POWDERS WILL GIvz SATISFACTION. 


DAVID B. FOUTE, Proprietor, 





in one of the most desirable 
Catalogues sent Sipuetiee. 


20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 


ESTABLISHED 18387. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











RB. J. Baxxs. R. J. Hortineswostz 


HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. PURE NITRATE SODA. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


CMUNMIEITCALDS, 


Ammoniated be age ee for all rene. Pure Dissolved i 

ORIOLE FERTILIZERS | eee 
| | 5 | HIGH GRADE IMPORTED BIRD GUANO $25 PER TON. 

: BIRD GUANO AND POTASH FOR CORN $25 PER TO!'. 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. | me 
te i Office, 36 & 88'S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 


WM. STUART SYMINGTON. 


Symington Bros, & Co, 


Office, NH. Cor. Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


Manufacturers of the 


THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 
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@@- Each grade of these fertilizers is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains 
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